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Introductory Note 


T the threshhold of the New Year there are encouraging 

signs of an approaching era of progressive thought and 

action in legislation, particularly with respect to industrial rela- 
tions and protective labor laws. 

With much of the reaction that has been dominant in legis- 
lative bodies swept away by the November elections, and with 
industry emerging out of the critical months of unemployment, 
the turning-point away from obstruction and toward favorable 
action on forward-looking measures appears at last to have been 
reached. A spirit of service and constructive endeavor is already 
noticeable. 

The program of the Association’s Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
to be held in Chicago, December 27-29, includes a discussion of 
the “immediate legislative program” which will be advanced in 
Congress and in more than forty state legislative sessions early 
in 1923. The meeting will be opened by Albert Thomas, director 
of the International Labor Office at Geneva, who will describe 
the important work of that international organization during the 
past three years. Other sessions will be devoted to practical 
and timely discussions of industrial waste and the general wel- 
fare, the business cycle and unemployment, and workmen’s 
insurance. 

Our well-considered Fitzgerald accident compensation bill to 
provide protection adequately and economically for private 
employees in the District of Columbia is still pending in Congress 
although debate was begun months ago. Meanwhile the list of 


injured workers continues to grow week by week within the 
shadow of the nation’s capitol. The fate of these unfortunates 
and their families is vividly presented in the cases described in 
this Review by Irene Sylvester Chubb, a member of the Asso- 


ciation’s staff who recently investigated existing conditions in 


the District. 

From the states, in this year of persistent reaction and few 
legislative sessions, the output of protective legislation has been 
meagre. Detailed analysis of the 1922 labor laws, as published 
in this Review was made by H. G. Sternau of the Association’s 
regular staff. 

Elsewhere in this issue are presented helpful and informing 
articles on legislative proposals of immediate interest and sig- 
nificance—issues that will shortly come before a majority of the 
state legislatures. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Discussion of the “ Immediate Legislative Program” will be a feature 
of the annual business meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, in Chicago, December 28. 

© 

PRESIDENT Harpinc on October 10, appointed the seven members of the 
federal Fact-finding Coal Commission, under the terms of the act of 
Congress approved September 22. The commissioners are John Hays Ham- 
mond, engineer; Thomas Riley Marshall, former Vice-President of the United 
_ States; Samuel Alschuler of Chicago, a United States Circuit Judge; Clark 
- Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution; George Otis Smith, director of the 
United States Geological Survey; Dr. Edward T. Devine of New York, and 
Charles P. Neill of Illinois, former Commissioner of Labor. The commission 
is directed by the law not only to investigate the facts in the coal industry, 
but also to make recommendations to Congress for legislation to prevent, 
among other evils, the ever-recurring wage] disputes and chronic under- 
_ employment. 

©} 

GOVERNOR-ELECT JONATHAN M. Davis of Kansas has pledged himself to 
the abolition of the state industrial court and to replace this “can’t 
strike” legislation with “an American law.” He declared in a recent address 
that the industrial court law violates the fundamental principle of the govern- 
ment. Besides, he said, it must go “because of its expense, unworkableness 
and tendency to become a football of politics.” 


© 

In an address before the Wisconsin State Conference of Social Work, 
recently, Professor John R. Commons declared that the Huber unem- 
ployment compensation bill—which, although favorably reported, failed 
of passage by the 1921 legislature but which will be reintroduced in the forth- 
- coming session—will benefit the farmer as well as the worker. Based in 
principle upon the successful workmen’s compensation law, he said, the un- 
employment insurance will protect the worker against total loss of wages 
when he is jobless through no fault of his own, and will help maintain a 
market among wage-earners for farm products. 


° 
SrecreTARY Hoover holds that the Railroad Labor Board, as machinery 
ef wage control and strike prevention, is “unsatisfactory.” In his forth- 
coming annual report he says that “the legislation embraces the important 
principle of the public’s right to secure continuity of service and it carries 
the obligation of the public to secure just wages to the employees.” How- 
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ever, he declares: “The difficulties arise from the tripartite structure of 
the board under the act, from its detachment from the rate-making body, 
and especially from the fact that the act did not originally contemplate that 
the government would be a universal wage fixer. It was the assumption that 
the labor board would only function in case of a major threat or stoppage in 
service. The failure of the local adjustment boards for direct contact 
between employees and employers has thrust all disputes on the labor board, 
and in result we have practically governmental fixing of all wages and con- 
ditions of labor with a large destruction of personal contacts.” 


° 


Lazor, headed by J. Ramsay Macdonald, is now “His Majesty’s 
Opposition” in the British Parliament. At the recent elections, the 
British Labor Party gained sixty seats in the House of Commons, 
making a total strength of one hundred and thirty-six. 


© 


A peatH verdict of $28,815—one of the largest ever rendered in a per- 
sonal injury case—has been sustained by the supreme court of Minnesota 
under the federal employers’ liability law. A switchman for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroad was killed in the course of duty, and in a dying 


statement to his wife and his mother said in effect: “ Well, Et, they got me 


this time. I was on top of the car and the brake gave way and let me down.” 
This was the only evidence presented to prove that the brake was defective 
(which would bring the case under the safety appliance act), since the car 
itself was demolished. The decision of the supreme court holds that it was 
proper for the lower court to permit witnesses to testify as to conversations 
with the injured man shortly after his injury, and that the verdict was not 
excessive. 
© 


At a meeting of the governor’s child welfare committee in Colorado, 
October 2, a bill was approved for introduction at the next legislative 
session to provide that definite maternity aid be available to mothers 
for six months before and after childbirth, if the mother is unable to care for 
herself. 

° 


ConcrESSMAN Joun I. Notan, chairman of the House Labor committee, 
died at his home in California, November 18. During the last decade his 
name has been given to several important national labor laws. 


© 


Amonc other interesting points made in “A Study of the Mortality of 
Coal Miners in England and Wales,” published in the October issue of the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Dr. Edgar L. Collis points out that although 


coal dust is believed by some to afford protection against tuberculosis, “ should. 


coal dust possess the power claimed for it, workers at the coal face might be 


ie amt 


expected to experience a lower mortality from phthisis than other workers — 


underground, and others underground a lower mortality than those employed 
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nbove ground,’ while as a matter of fact “the mortality data set forth in 
Table 8 (Mean Annual Death Rate of Coal Miners from Phthisis), however, 
do not justify this anticipation.” 

© 


How Governor Miller’s “political reorganization” of the New York 
state labor department has crippled the enforcement of labor laws was 
exposed by the New York Evening Post—which supported Miller for re- 
election—in a series of articles published November 2, 3, 6 and 7 setting forth 
the results of an independent investigation by that newspaper. It shows that 
the governor’s boasted “saving” of a million dollars was in reality ‘“‘ more 
like a half million.” And it presents in convincing detail the evil effects of 
cutting the appropriations—weakening the factory inspection force to the point 
where law enforcement is impossible; delaying workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments despite need and suffering among injured workers and their depend- 
ents; making a farce of the state employment service, and hampering the 
state insurance fund in its collection of premiums. At the same time the 
civil service was flouted and “ political pressure” was evident in the filling of 
positions. 

° 
_ Responsipitity for the recent explosion in a coal mine at Spangler, Penn- 
sylvania, in which forty-seven miners were killed, was placed by a coroner’s 
jury upon the mine management. 
° 

On November 3 the announcement was published that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was about to serve notice on the railroads that they 
must keep their equipment up to standard or face action under the 
federal safety appliance laws. “ The condition of railroad equipment 
has been brought to the attention of the department in conferences between 
the Attorney General and attorneys for railroad labor organizations,” the 
press despatches state. “The rolling stock is pictured as badly demoralized, 
a charge frequently made during the railroad shop strike and sustained by 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


° 


REPLYING to a complaint by railroad engineers and firemen that 
railroad safety laws are not being enforced and that the rolling stock 
is in a serious condition, President Harding acknowledged that human lives 
were endangered by the deterioration of railroad equipment and said that 
he had asked Congress to authorize the employment of thirty-five additional 
federal inspectors. 

© 

Writtne to the Chicago Tribune in reply to its recent criticism of Judge 
Gary on the twelve-hour day in the Steel corporation, Mr. Gary’s secre- 
tary asserts that “at the present time there are less than 14 per cent. who 
work the twelve-hour time.” He declares that “it is the sincere desire of 
Judge Gary to have work on this basis discontinued at the earliest practicable 
moment.” 
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CoMMENTING upon a letter written to a friend by W. L. Huggins, presiding 
judge of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, the “can’t strike a 
tribunal, the Kansas Trade Unionist says: “Could there be any more proof 
needed of the utter failure of this so-called court? Only two cases have 
been filed before the court since August, 1921, more than a year ago, and in 
one of these cases only sixteen workmen were involved. And during all this 
time Kansas has had three of the greatest strikes in the history of the state— 
the great coal strike which kept a majority of the coal miners idle for almost 
a year; the strike of the packing house employees which tied up every large 
packing house in the state, and the railroad strike.” 5 


© 


In Alberta, Canada, the new minimum wage board is classifying 
industries for the purpose of arranging meetings of representatives of em- 
ployers and employed in the several cities. 


© 


Encouracep by the election results, the New York siate federa- 
tion of labor is planning to press vigorously for the adoption of its 
immediate legislative program. This includes an exclusive state fund 
for workmen’s accident insurance; a minimum wage commission for 
women and minors employed in industry; eight-hour day and forty-eight 
hour week for women and minors; abolition of the issuance of peremp- 
tory injunctions in labor disputes; restoring the state industrial com- 
mission, which was “ politically reorganized” out of existence by Gov. 
Miller, and strengthening the state labor code and the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

2 


A women’s conference on industrial problems will be held in Wash- 


ington, January 11-13, under the auspices of the federal department of labor. 
The call was issued by Miss Mary Anderson, director of the women’s bureau. 


© 

Pensions do not eliminate strikes or influence labor turnover, according 
to a report on Pensions for Industrial and Commercial Employees pre- 
pared (and made public in September) by a committee of industrial executives 
for the National Personnel Association. The committee found that there 
are about two hundred pension plans in effect in this country, almost all of 
which have been organized within the last ten or fifteen years. As to the 
use of pensions as a club to prevent or break strikes, the committee observes : 
“Such powers should be invoked most charily.” 


° 
ApprEssiInc the National Republican Club, New York City, recently, 
Major Henry T. Hunt, former member of the Railroad Labor Board, 
suggested that railroad managements meet their responsibility for main- 
taining just and peaceable relations with the employees by adopting, 
among other measures, unemployment insurance. “It is estimated,” he 
said, “that on the average over a period of years about 95 per cent. of rail- 


ee 
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road workers, excluding casual common labor, are employed, and 5 per cent. 
unemployed. Payment of half of the wages to the unemployed railroad work- 
men regularly on the roll would involve the addition of 2% per cent. to the 
wage bill. If railroad employees were thus insured against unemployment, 
can it be denied that the removal of fear of poverty, debt and misery to 
themselves and their families would add 24 per cent. to the productivity?” 


© 


COMMENTING on a study published in The Survey, disclosing inhuman 
working conditions in oil fields operated by Standard Oil and other 
companies, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. declared that the twelve-hour day 
and the seven-day week “should no longer be tolerated in industry, either 
from the viewpoint of public policy or of industrial efficiency.” An editorial 
in the New York Evening Post,.commending the position taken by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, remarks: “ With half a dozen Standard Oil companies declaring stock 
dividends of 100 to 400 per cent in the last fortnight, the bad working level 
of this industry is left without a shred of excuse.” 


° 


Fottowinc the introduction early in 1922 of legislation for state auto- 
mobile accident insurance, a bureau representing twenty-three leading 
stock casualty insurance companies, announced recently that it has de- 
cided to conduct an automobile accident prevention campaign. For 
several years automobiles have taken a frightful toll of human lives and 
state insurance is urged to protect pedestrians and to give an incentive 
for prevention. During 1921 there were 12,500 deaths—one every 42 
minutes night and day—and over 300,000 other injuries from automobiles 
in the United States. The commercial insurance announcement on 
June 30, 1922, adds: “ This is, however, the first organized effort on the 
part of insurance companies to deal with the automobile accident pre- 
vention problem.” 
© 

OrcaAnizEp labor in Duluth recently went on record by a unanimous 
vote for the enactment of old age pension legislation “for all employees 
in both public and private employment.” The resolution is similar to that 
adopted by the Minnesota state federation of labor. 


° 


CoMMENTING on Attorney General Daugherty’s “speech of grim admoni- 
tion to newspaper representatives at Chicago,” in which he advocated an 
official journal for the government, the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
remarks: “‘No man in public life who is possessed of vision,’ he observed 
in a manner of generous tolerance, ‘would favor regulation of the public press 
by law.’ We will gladly go a little further than that. We will say that no 
man in or out of public office who had not lost all sense of decencies, tradi- 
tions, purposes and hopes of government in the United States would venture 
a suggestion so outrageous as that which the Attorney General in his speech 
advanced by the most delicate and cautious of implications.” 
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Tue ninth annual meeting of the International Association of Indus-_ 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions was held at Baltimore, October 
9 to 14. Important subjects authoritatively presented included accident pre- 
vention, medical treatment, and uniformity in legislation and administration. © 
The proceedings will be published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The new president is F. A. Duxbury, chairman, Industrial Com- — 
mission of Minnesota; the secretary, Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com-— 
missioner of Labor Statistics. The meeting in 1923 will be held at St. Paul. 


© ’ 


Apouition of the twelve-hour day in favor of the three-shift day of 
eight hours in American industry was urged by L. W. Wallace, executive © 
secretary of the American Engineering Council of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, in a recent address. 


© 


Tue second session of the International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Child Welfare will be held in Geneva in July, 1923. 


© 


CuirForp B. ConnELLEY, Pennsylvania commissioner of labor and industry, — 
in an official statement on “The Next Step in Arbitration,” recom-~ 
mended the establishment of a “bureau of grievances” through which 
the facts about any threatened strike or lockout could be presented impartially, ; 
as “a real guide” to public opinion. “At the present time,” he says, “no - 
such findings are available and the public is encouraged to believe all manner — 
of wild and impossible things about the parties in the controversy.” : 

© : 

ApprEssING the annual conference of the Harvard University Committee ; 
on Economic Research, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland — 
Trust Company, expressed the opinion that the year 1923 will be one of busi- — 
ness prosperity which, however, will culminate and slow down, with attendant d 
unemployment, before the year is ended. i 


° 


TuE preventive possibilities of unemployment insurance, stressed by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, is again pointed out in 
an unsigned article entitled “Unemployment Insurance, An Interna- _ 
tional Survey,” appearing in the September issue of the International 
Labor Review. It says, “The tendency to organise insurance on an 
industrial basis also has in view the prevention of unemployment. In 
addition to the general causes of unemployment, which, especially 
during periods of industrial depression, affect almost all industries and 
occupations, there are many causes peculiar to each industry or occu- 
pation which an improvement in internal organisation might redtce or © 
eliminate. Unemployment insurance may act as a stimulant in this 
direction, in so far as it is organised on an industrial basis and provides 
for premiums varying according to the risk of unemployment in each | 
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industry or occupation. This is not the case when the insurance system 
consolidates all risks and establishes a single average contribution for 


all industries or occupations.” 
° 


Tue American Federation of Labor has established a legal informa- 
tion bureau “to collect and collate all judicial decisions of the courts 
involving the rights and operations of labor, and to offer such advice to labor 
as will result in overcoming the mass of precedents courts have been estab- 


- lishing from time to time by judicial interpretations and constructions and by 


legal fiction.” 
© 


“Tap answer to the needs of the country is not wage reduction but 
more efficient methods of manufacturing,” is the pronouncement of Mr. 


~ Will I. Ohmer, chairman of the board of the Associated Motor Indus- 


tries. “ Wage reduction is not necessary, but on the contrary, is the 
_ very thing that would defeat what is necessary, namely, efficient pro- 
duction. Put the factories on a thoroughly efficient basis and you won't 
have to cut wages.. On the contrary, the workers can earn more and 


more product will result.” 
.o) 


Boston business men told an official state legislative committee that 
they are ignoring the Massachusetts minimum wage law for women and 
decisions by the minimum wage commission. Here is a direct challenge 
to Public Opinion upon which this law rests for enforcement. 


° 


A MicHicANn boy under the legal working age was killed in employment. 
The court recently held that his parents were not entitled to compen- 
sation, but must sue for damages. In such cases North Dakota penalizes 
the employer by removing his common-law defenses. The state of 
Washington on the other hand specifically allows compensation and 
increases the rate 50 per cent while Wisconsin allows compensation 
treble in amount. 

© 

Aw employer in Utah has been ordered to pay 15 per cent additional com- 
pensation to a worker injured because of the employer’s failure to 
comply with a safety order. Kentucky and Wisconsin mete out the 
same penalty to refractory employers, while New Mexico and Washing- 
ton increase compensation 50 per cent in such cases. In Massachusetts 
compensation is doubled if injury is caused by serious or willful mis- 
conduct of the employer. 

° 
; A NoTE in the September Review, quoting a report of the veto of welfare 
- measures in Louisiana, incorrectly included an amendment liberalizing 
the workmen’s compensation law. This amendment was, happily, not 


. vetoed. 
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More than forty fraternal and labor organizations meeting recently in 
Philadelphia passed unanimously a resolution urging the adoption of an 
old age pension bill at the next session of the legislature. 


© 


Harry A. Mackey, chairman of the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- — 


tion board, declared in a recent address that many of the accidents in 
industry are due to carelessness of workers. He urged legislation to 
include in the school curriculum the fundamentals of safety and of 
accident prevention in order to prepare children to combat industrial 
dangers in later life. 


© 


Emptoyers and labor in Denmark have agreed to restore the eight- — 


hour working day which was terminated several months ago by the 
Employers’ Association. 
© 
THERE has been a net loss of 67,352 laborers and a net increase of 
33,630 skilled workers in the United States through one year’s operation 
of the 3 per cent immigration quota law, according to figures of the 


Bureau of Immigration. 
° 


Durinc the year ending June 30, 1922, the treasury of Australia paid 


out £700,000 in maternity allowances. The number of claims granted was © 


140,243. 


AFTER two years of research and discussion, the business men’s group 
of the Society for Ethical Culture has issued a program of guiding prin- 
ciples for business which will look toward better industrial relations. 
It holds that employers and workers should assume responsibility, 
among other things, for unemployment, for industrial hygiene and 
safety, for sickness insurance and old age pensions, for planning to 
secure more regular and stable production, and for the observance of 
industrial laws. 

2 


MAN-KILLING working hours in the steel industry—the twelve-hour 
day and “the dreaded twenty-four-hour turn that shifts the day force to 
night and the night force to day ””—have found their way into dramatic, 
compelling fiction. Consider this fragment from “Scrapper O’Doon” 
by R. G. Kirk in the Saturday Evening Post for July 22: “* * * on hot 
summer nights, with the breeze all wrong, coming off of the lake, carry- 
ing the flame of the vessels right back to the scrappers’ platform, man 
after man of them has come blindly clutching down the narrow ladder, 
to crumple up on the vessel floor, sopping with sweat, blistered with 
heat, choked with red fumes, bat eyed with dust, sick to vomiting, cork 
pulled, bolt shot, licked to a frazzle. Giant young black man and thick- 
shouldered Polack and broad-backed, short-legged Hun—all of them 
panting and crumpled, gathering strength to tackle it over again.” 
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Results of Injunctions in Labor 
Disputes 


By E. E. WITTE 
Chef, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


ORE injunctions have been issued in connection with labor 

disputes in 1922 than in any previous year. Injunctions by 

the federal courts, in particular, have been numerous; in fact, there 

_ have been at least twice as many issued by the federal courts in this 
year as there were issued in the entire ten years preceding. 

Included among the 1922 injunctions was an order of Judge 
Hale which prevented the officers of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Station Employees from calling a strike sanctioned by a referendum 
vote. Another was the order of Judge McClintic—subsequently 
materially modified by the Circuit Court of Appeals—which en- 
joined the United Mine Workers from attempting to unionize the 
_ Mingo Coal Field in West Virginia, and directed that the tent colony 
maintained by the strikers be given up. But overshadowing all 
others has been the injunction which Attorney General Daugherty 
secured from Judge Wilkerson of Chicago against the Federated 
Shop Crafts. This injunction has been condemned as being alto- 
_ gether too sweeping, even by many conservative newspapers like 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times, but has been 
applauded in employers’ periodicals as a good use of the “ big stick ” 
to bring organized labor to time. 

As for organized labor, its feelings upon the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes have long been extremely bitter. It is not sur- 
_ prising, consequently, to note such comments upon the Daugherty 
- injunction as that of James H. Maurer, a radical labor leader, in 
Labor Age. 

“No one can doubt from this event, whose government sits at Wash- 


ington. It is not the workers’ government. It uses injunctions and 
guns against the workers, talking largely about the ‘right of men to 


- work.’ But it did not talk about this right last winter, when millions 


were out of employment. It did not use guns and injunctions against 
the employers to compel them to put men to work. It takes the side of 
the employing class.” 
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In similar vein John P. Frey, a conservative labor leader, in his 
book on “ Labor Injunctions,” says that “labor cannot help seeing 
that the law takes sides against the wage-earner,” and that “ injunc- 
tions indicate a silent partnership between the courts and business.” 
Again Frey says: “The injunction, as used in industrial disputes, 
is a preposterous weapon of oppression, used without the authority 
of law or the constitution.” The truth is that upon this question 
there are no conservatives in the ranks of labor. And while nat- 
urally the labor leaders feel most intensely upon this subject, the 
average union member also thinks that the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes is grossly unfair to labor. 

All who want to get the view of labor upon the injunction ques- 
tion should read Frey’s book. Free from all offensive personalities 
and restrained in language, this book restates all of the points that 
labor has made for thirty years against “ government by injunction,” 
and the conclusion that “injunctions are the stalking jailers of the 
liberties of the wage-earner.” 

Labor has never understood the reasoning which the courts em- 
ploy in allowing injunctions in labor disputes. Frey does not even 
discuss the conspiracy theory, upon which is premised the Daugherty - 
injunction and practically every other injunction ever issued in 
connection with labor disputes. This theory asserts, in the language 
of Justice Holmes in Aikens v. Wisconsin (195 U. S. 194) that— 

“No conduct has such an absolute privilege as to justify all possible 
schemes of which it may be a part. The most innocent and constitu-— 


tionally protected of acts or omissions may be made a step in a criminal 
plot, and if it is a step in a plot neither its innocence nor the constitution 


is sufficient to prevent the punishment of the plot by law.” ‘ 


It is upon this theory that acts not of themselves unlawful, have 
been prohibited in injunctions in labor disputes. In his complaint — 
in the much-discussed Chicago injunction case, Attorney General 
Daugherty alleges the formation of a nationwide conspiracy to 
restrain interstate commerce. The strike, the picketing, and the 


violence are recited as being but the means used to make this — 


conspiracy effective. 

The general public understands the reasoning of the courts 
no better than does organized labor. This is shown most clearly 
by the fact that all comments favorable to the Attorney General, 
both in Congress and in the press, have been to the effect that 


i 


radical labor must be curbed; without one word in explanation — 


or defense of the theory upon which the court acted in this 


} 


. 
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case. The Attorney General himself in his Canton speech justi- 
fied his course by stating the injunction was necessary to prevent 
rioting and bloodshed and also to preserve the open shop—a 
‘very different theory from the one set forth in the complaint 
upon which he secured his injunction. 

That neither organized labor nor the general public understands 
the conspiracy theory is not surprising. There have been numerous 
dissents from this theory even by judges. That thousands of work- 
ing men should have conspired to restrain interstate commerce is 
unbelievable; and all judicial orders which are premised upon such 
a theory are certain to arouse resentment. 

It is nothing new that organized labor is greatly aroused over 
injunctions in labor disputes; but it is once more “ fighting mad.” 
Congressman Keller has impeached Attorney General Daugherty on 
the floor of the House of Representatives ; and labor unions every- 
where are adopting resolutions demanding the removal both of the 
Attorney General and of Judge Wilkerson. Indicative of labor’s 
feeling, also, is the conclusion which John P. Frey reaches in his 
book on “ Labor Injunctions,” that the only remedy is the impeach- 
ment of judges who issue injunctions which deny workingmen their 
constitutional rights. 

It is not surprising that the responsible labor leaders of the 
country have reached this conclusion. The labor provisions of the 
Clayton Act, which in 1914 were heralded as “Labor’s Magna 
Charta,” have proven utterly valueless. Whether it is possible to 
draft a stronger federal anti-injunction law is doubtful; and it is 
certain that under the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Truax v. Corrigan (257 U. S., —) no effective anti- 
injunction laws can be passed by the states. A direct frontal attack 
on the courts appears to be the logical policy for organized labor to 
pursue, as its only hope for getting away from the use now made 
_ of injunctions in labor disputes. We have had some attempts here- 
tofore to impeach judges for decisions against labor, and not a few 
campaigns to defeat “ unfair” judges for re-election and to elect to 

the bench attorneys of known bias toward labor. In all probability 
we will see a great development of this policy in the near future. 
‘With it will go some plan for recalling court decisions, such as has 
been proposed by Senator La Follette. 

While injunctions like the Daugherty injunction continue to be 
‘issued, we may also expect organized labor to interest itself greatly 
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in elections not only of judges but of legislative and executive 


officials as well. The Daugherty injunction undoubtedly had a lot | 


to do with the great activity of organized labor in the general elec- 
tion of this year, in trying to punish its enemies and to reward its 


friends. The railway unions in particular entered politics to an/ 


extent heretofore unknown, and so also did many of the state fed- 
erations of labor. In many states alliances were made with farmer 


te 


organizations, either in support of old party candidates who were — 


“right” or of independent farmer-labor candidates. The victories 
gained this year through such methods seem likely to insure a con- 


tinuance of these political tactics. Until organized labor again gets 


at least the partial recognition which it enjoyed in the early days of 
the Wilson administration, it is certain to be active in politics. Inde- 
pendent political action, however, seems as remote as ever. For 


fifteen years organized labor has been in politics, not to secure 


advantages which could not be won through collective bargaining, — 


but to gain a free hand for economic action. It has thus far been 
unsuccessful, but the majority of the union men are not convinced 
that anything can be gained by a fundamental change in tactics. 
For one, injunctions have handicapped labor much less than is 
commonly supposed. Adverse court decisions have aroused resent- 
ment but have seldom defeated labor. One of the most serious 
aspects of the interference of the courts in labor disputes has been 
its futility. A decade ago Loewe & Company and the Bucks Stove 
and Range company won decisions from the United States Supreme 
Court, which were believed by many students of labor problems to 
mean the end of unionism as theretofore conducted. These decisions 
have not been modified, but organized labor is stronger than it was 
when they were rendered. On the other hand, both firms involved 
in these cases soon thereafter passed into the hands of receivers. 
Recently the Coronado Coal company won a great victory for em- 
ployers in a decision from the United States Supreme Court to the 
effect that unincorporated labor unions can be sued. But this firm 
first relied upon a federal injunction to protect it while it inaugurated 
an open shop and found that its property was, nevertheless, 
destroyed ; and now, after it has passed into the hands of a receiver, 
it wins an empty victory, which gives it not one cent in damages. 
When Attorney General Palmer, in 1919, secured his injunction 
from Judge Anderson directing the officers of the United Mine 
Workers to call off the nation-wide bituminous coal strike, these 
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officers obeyed the court’s order, but coal was not mined until the 
miners’ demands were acceded to. Similarly, the only effect of 
Attorney General Daugherty’s injunction is likely to be that it cost 
‘thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of votes to candidates who 
supported the Harding administration. 

The great evil of the use of injunctions in labor disputes is 
not that it handicaps organized labor, but that it undermines our 
_ American institutions. The courts of this country can not 
function as they ought to function when subjected to the distrust, 
if not hatred, of millions of working men. Nor have injunctions 
served well either the interests of employers or of the public. 
Despite all the injunctions which have been issued in labor disputes, 
violence is very much more common in strikes in the United States 
than in any other country. The history of the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes is a record of failure to accomplish any good to any- 
body. Injunctions have not minimized strikes nor settled them but, 
on the contrary, have promoted strife between labor and capital. 
Their use in labor disputes constitutes one of the most serious 
problems demanding early solution. 


oe HILE under all conditions gov- 
ernment must protect life and 
property, yet if we insist upon interpre- 
tating the courts to masses of citizens as 
mere obstacles to industrial justice we 
shall not only be undermining popular 
respect for our most important institu- 
tion but we shall be straining govern- 
ment to the breaking point.” —UNITED 
STATES SENATOR PEPPER. 


The Spectre at the Mines 


—New York World 


WHAT THIS MEANS 


Two coal mine explosions in November sacrificed 161 human lives. 


“Surging forward . . . each time the cage rises, is 
a solid, stricken crowd, in which are hundreds of women and 
children, yearning for news from below, yet fearful that the } 
news can only be the worst.”—(New York Times.) 


In ten years we have killed 23,979 coal miners. The fatality rate ise 
three times as high as it is in the coal mines of Great Britain. 
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The Latest Mine Tragedy 


N September forty-seven men were trapped and 

stifled in the Argonaut gold mine in California. 
Two months later seventy-seven men met a horrible 
death and thirty-one more were seriously injured 
through an explosion in a supposedly non-gaseous mine 
at Spangler, Pennsylvania. Hardly had the toll of 
dead and maimed been taken in Pennsylvania, when 
a still more terrible explosion in a coal mine near 
Birmingham, Alabama, wiped out the lives of 
eighty-four men and added sixty more to the list 
of injured miners. 


Thus thousands of men are killed and mangled 
year after year. 


Mining is a dangerous occupation and every miner 


knows the hazard of his job. 


Small comfort that to the wives and children 
huddled about the shaft mouth and the hastily im- 
provised morgue. The mine hoist appears and re- 
appears with its gruesome load. Half hoping when 
hope is gone—relatives, friends, sweethearts wait to 
claim their dead. 


How long shall such conditions exist? 


Has the community no remedy to offer? Mine 
bureaus have existed for many years. Compensation 
laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still 
inadequate. How many more such tragedies 
must occur to arouse us to demand adequate 
preventive measures to save the men who toil 
beneath the ground ? 


While Congress Delays 


‘‘Human Experience’? Shows Need for Action 


By IRENE SYLVESTER CHUBB 


HE principle of workmen’s accident compensation was almost 
T universally adopted in America a decade ago. Congress also 
extended this protection to public employees—both of the federal 
government and of the District of Columbia. 

But the strange assumption apparently persists among some 
Congressmen that private employments in the District of Colum- 
bia are not hazardous! 

To throw an up-to-date light on this question the American 
Association for Labor Legislation recently made new inquiries. 
The numerous human experiences, collected in Washington 
read like a chapter out of the dark past. But they are very real 
right now to many industrious families living almost under the 
shadow of our national capitol. 

Congress has not only failed to provide for the 100,000 private 
employees within the District of Columbia a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. Congress in all the years has neglected to enact even 
an employer’s liability statute, and there is not even an accident 
reporting law! When injured these employees are therefore 
peculiarly helpless since without any of the usual aids to recovery 
of damages they must sue under the harsh, outgrown and archaic 
rules of the common law. 

As to the need of the Fitzgerald compensation bill—carefully 
drafted to meet the peculiar conditions within the District— 
let the following typical cases speak to you: 

Steamfitter Crushed by Falling Radiator—Widow Receives No Compen- 
sation.—On September 25, F. B. was installing a 1,600 pound radiator 


in the Riggs National Bank when it fell and so completely crushed his chest, 
back and legs that he died within two days. After paying hospital bills the 


widow was left practically without resources and has been forced to go to. 


work to support herself. The Steamfitters’ Union collected money to pay 
the funeral expenses. All Mrs. B. has received from the employer is an 
offer of $100. The employer’s insurers deny liability and if the widow gets 
reasonable payment she will be forced to sue. 


Employee’s Leg Is Crushed While Moving Piano—Forced to Seek 
Charity—On May 23 a piano which R. H. was helping to move fell on 
his leg, causing a double fracture. He was in a hospital two months and 
unable to work for three months longer. As his employers refused com- 
pensation he was forced to seek charitable relief during this period. He will 
never be able to resume heavy work. 
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Wagon-driver Totally Disabled by Accident—Family Forced on 
Charity.—An accident while hauling a load of barrels in December, 1917, 
has made T. C. a wheel-chair invalid for life. He is so helpless that it would 
be unsafe for his wife to go out to work and leave the four young children 
in his care. The employer paid for moving them, and gave them a month’s 
rent, $16, and then disclaimed further responsibility. The family is “on 
charity.” 


Painter’s Foot Amputated After Fall from Scaffold—Receives No Com- 
pensation.—T. B., while painting a house late in October, fell from a 
scaffold, injuring his ankle so badly that the foot had to be amputated. His 
employer tried to shift responsibility to an alleged sub-contractor and paid 
nothing. Meanwhile, aside from $100 contributed by the Painters’ Union, 
the only money coming to support his wife and five children is the earnings 
of the eldest daughter, $12 a week. 


Packing House Employee Killed—Widow and Eight Children Forced 
Upon Charity.—On June 26, 1919, G. B. was going by motorcycle on an 
errand for his employer when he collided with a truck which stalled ahead 
of him. He was killed. He left eight children and a wife who was at the 
time pregnant and practically destitute. The packing house disclaimed 
liability, but, during the first few months, took up several collections among 
Mr. B’s fellow-employees. For two years the family was dependent on one 
charitable organization which then turned them over to another. 


Carpenter Totally Disabled for Life by Fall—Received No Compensa- 
tion——On December 29, 1920, E. L. was working on the Grace Dodge 
Hotel. A barricade was removed, unknown to him, and he fell three stories, 
suffering seven breaks in one leg, nine in the other, a broken arm, a dislocated 
spine, a rupture and dislocation of both knees. He was in a hospital three 
months and unable to work for a year and a half. His employers have not 
paid him a cent. Now he tries to work for his wife and three little girls, 
but—“ It is so hard. What work I do is in agony. Broke up as I am, I am 
a ruined man, only thirty-three years old, and turning gray from worrying. 
God knows I want to see others get justice, for I did not.” The Carpenters’ 
Union has helped out with $50 and Mrs. L. has been forced to go to work 
to eke out what little Mr. L. is able to earn. 


Electrician Electrocuted by Live Wire—Widow Receives No Compen- 
sation—On October 18 the lights in the Mount Pleasant section failed. 
The Potomac Electric Power Company sent J. M. to find the difficulty. While 
searching in a manhole he touched a live wire and was electrocuted instantly. 
In spite of J. M.’s twenty years of service the company has not paid the widow 
acent. At her age it is improbable that she will ever be able to support her- 
self. 


Electrician Killed by Fall from Derrick—Widow and Babe Uncompen- 
sated.—On October 13, R. H. was working on an electric crane fifty feet 
above ground.. Just after he had finished his work and lowered his tools, he 
fell and was instantly killed. He left a widow and a little girl of four, The 
employer was not insured nor was he liable at common law. 
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Carpenter Loses Eye When Hit by Flying Nail-Head—Receives No 
Compensation.—On January 6, as C. B. was driving a nail, the head 
flew off and cut his eye so seriously that the eye had to be removed. He was 
in the hospital two weeks and unable to work for three months,—a serious lay- 
off for a man with wife and four young children. Yet his employer paid him 
no compensation. He was forced to seek help from the Carpenters’ Union, 
which gave him $50. 


Laundress’s Arm Crushed by Mangle—Receives No Compensation.— 
B. W., while working in the laundry of the Columbia Hospital, had her arm 
caught in a mangle and crushed so badly that it had to be amputated below 
the elbow. Although cared for as a charity patient at the hospital, she has 
never been compensated for the loss of her arm. 


Painter’s Legs and Back Disabled by Fall—Receives No Compensa- 
tion.—C. K., while painting a church, fell and so injured his back and 
legs that he was disabled for about nine months. An expensive operation 
was necessary for his recovery. His employer disclaimed responsibility. To 
help in this case the Painters’ Union took up several collections and the 
neighbors raffled off embroidery. 


Scoop-Driver Thrown and Leg Mashed by Horse—Forced to Seek 
Charity—While steering a horse-drawn scoop last February, T. G. was 
thrown under the horse, knocked unconscious and leg badly injured. The 
employer refused to compensate him. While out of work he went heavily 
into debt to pay the doctor, and his wife and four little children were given 
aid by a charitable organization. Fear of getting further behind drove 
him back to work in three weeks, but nine months later his leg still pains him. 
And he is still paying off the debts. 


Carpenter Totally Disabled for Life—Induced to Sign Release for $700.— 
On August 26, 1921, J. McD. was working on a scaffold when it broke down. 
He escaped with a compound fracture just above the ankle joint. He was in 
hospital one month, unable to do any work for a year, and has been certified 
by two doctors as unable ever to resume his trade. In the hospital an adjuster 
offered him $700 and induced him to believe that his bills would be paid and 
an easy job provided. To his amazement “the employer stopped coming 
around with ice cream and fruit the moment my name went on ‘what I 
understand now was a release.” To help meet the living expenses of McD.’s 
wife and eight children, the local Carpenters’ Union allowed him $70, and 
“total disability” was awarded by his National Union—a sum dependent 
upon length of membership. To pay the hospital bill of $87, doctor’s bills 
of $135 and $2 a visit to a chiropractor, McD. was forced to mortgage his 


home. 

These are only a few of the many cases which could be cited. 
Injuries such as these are piling up, week after week. During 
every month of further unnecessary delay by Congress the list of 


dependent widows and children and industrial cripples will grow 
longer. 
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Uninsured Employers 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


HE rapid spread of workmen’s compensation laws in recent years 

has led many people to believe that we have entirely solved the 
problem of caring for the victims of industrial accidents. But 
praiseworthy as has been the progress in this direction, the work is 
by no means complete. The District of Columbia and six southern 
states have still to adopt the compensation principle. Moreover, 
many of the laws already in existence are pitiably below the present 
accepted standards and even the best leave something to be desired 
in the adequacy of benefits and scope of application. But perhaps 


- the least appreciated and one of the most baffling defects in the 


compensation system is the wide-spread evasion of the insurance 
features of the laws, resulting again and again in an utter break- 
down of protective machinery in the very hour of need. Violation 
of the law by employers thus leads in case after case to the defeat 
of justice. 

Typical is the story of a New York laborer who was killed 


_ while engaged in demolishing a building. He was survived 


by a widow with four children, one of whom was born after 
the father’s death. The other children were four, three and two 
years of age—the widow twenty-eight. Compensation amount- 
ing to more than seven thousand five hundred dollars was 
awarded, but nothing could be collected because the employer 
had failed to insure his risk and was, moreover, insolvent. 

This is just one of thousands of tragedies caused every year by 
employers throughout the country who manage to evade detection 
and violate the law. In Pennsylvania, alone, it is estimated by the 
state insurance department that at least fifty thousand employers 
subject to the compensation law, are uninsured! These are mostly 
small employers, many of whom are not financially responsible. 
In 1920 the counsel for the New York industrial commission con- 
servatively estimated the number for his state (where employers of 
three or less outside of forty-odd specified groups were exempt) 
at twenty thousand uninsured. Wherever intensive surveys have 
been undertaken, similar distressing conditions of law evasion by 
employers have been revealed. 
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Within the last year several compensation boards have carried 
on extensive campaigns to reduce the number of these law evaders 
in their states. Widespread publicity has informed employers of 
their duty under the law and in a few cases, as in New York, 
prosecutions have made realities of the statutory penalties for 
failure to insure. In Pennsylvania no effort has been made to 
enforce the “dollar per day for each employee” penalty, and ex- 
perience elsewhere indicates that it would not be effective. In 
New York, however, where failure to insure is now a misdemeanor, — 
uninsured employers have actually been imprisoned when convicted 
of failing to pay compensation awards. . 

But though prison sentences inflicted on offending employers 
covered after the occurrence of accidents may be useful in persuading 
delinquents to change their ways, they afford no relief to the victims 
of those particular accidents. If, as often happens, the uninsured 
employer is likewise insolvent, the injured employee and his de- 
pendents are without redress. Justice demands that every employer 
should be insured. 

Replies to a letter sent by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation to representative workmen’s compensation boards in- 
quiring as to their experience in solving this pressing problem, 
indicate that though the evil is recognized as existent in every case, _ 
not even the best informed and aggressive officials have devised 
completely satisfactory remedies. Some confess themselves to be 
wholly baffled by the problem and are taking no active steps to 
meet it. Others who are attempting to remedy conditions find their 
efforts not only exceedingly time-consuming and costly, but also, \ 
doomed at best to only partial success. | 

The proposal has been made that all employees might be pro- 
tected if all employers who failed to insure their risk were covered : 
through a state fund authorized to collect the premiums by sum- 
mary process similar to the method employed in collecting taxes. ; 
Responsibility for discovery of uninsured employers would thus 
be shifted to the employing group, who, in order to keep losses 
small and the premium rates low, would have a financial incentive — 
to see that each employer was paying his share. Thus the cost of — 
industrial accidents would become a charge upon industry as a 
whole, and the theory of workmen’s compensation legislation be 
carried out in the fullest sense. : 
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But if this burden were placed upon competitive state funds 
in which only a small proportion of insured employers are in- 
cluded it would throw upon a minority of the employers 
subject to accident compensation laws an increased cost that 
would tend to drive them out of these funds. Obviously if the 
most promising method of meeting the vexatious problems 
created by the non-insuring employers is to result in equal pro- 
tection both of employers and of workmen, insurance in the 
state funds must be made the exclusive method of insurance. 

This conclusion, in which several experienced administrative 
officials now join—coupled with the confessed inability to prevent 
widespread defiance of insurance requirements—adds another argu- 
ment in favor of exclusive fund insurance as essential to adequate 
compensation protection. 
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Workmen’s Compensation and Rehabilitation 


“a nen just issued by the federal board for vocational education 

stresses the interrelation between workmen’s compensation and rehabil- 
itation. Agents of the compensation commission can refer to the rehabilita- 
tion service those really needing rehabilitation and keep them apprised of 
their financial status. The rehabilitation service on the other hand can often 
advise whether a lump sum settlement will further the claimant’s economic 
restoration. There is also opportunity for cooperation in appealing to the 
legislature for needed compensation amendments. 

Many states have yet to provide a special fund for compensating second- 
injury cases so as to eliminate discrimination in employment of maimed 
persons when rehabilitated. Others have yet to provide funds for main- 
tenance during training. Some states have failed to provide medical benefits 
adequate to promote the compiete physical restoration which is a pre-requisite 
to industrial rehabilitation. And because very few of the states include 
prosthetic appliances much of the money needed for training goes for arti- 
ficial members. The work of the rehabilitation services is steadily accumu- 
lating evidence of the need to round out our compensation laws along these 
lines. Rehabilitation is the third step—after safety programs and compensa- 
tion laws—in the recognition of community responsibility for accidents 


The Ohio State Fund for Workmen’s 
Compensation 


By M. B. Hammonp 
Professor of Economics, Ohio State University 


VER since the Ohio general assembly in 1911 enacted the first 
EK workmen’s compensation law in this state, and provided that 
employers might insure themselves against losses from accidents 
to their employees by paying premiums into a state fund, both the 
principle and the administration of a state insurance fund have 
been under a steady attack from the private companies writing 
liability or compensation insurance. So far as workmen’s com- 
pensation in Ohio is concerned, this unfriendly but searching 
criticism has probably been beneficial, however much annoyance it 
may have caused the state authorities administering the fund and 
however irritating it may have been to the friends of state acci- 
dent insurance. It has had the effect of keeping the attention of 
employers, labor organizations and the legislature focused on the 
state fund and has kept the administration of the fund alert, eager 
to avail itself of any helpful suggestion for increased administrative 
efficiency, or correcting weaknesses in procedure or of classification 
of risks, for strengthening the system of rate-making, or for the 
general improvement of the details of operation. At the same time 
there has been no fundamental change in the system of rate-making 
or in the general plan of operation since the first compensation law 
went into effect. 

The result has been that the confidence of employers and 
workmen in the administration of the compensation law and 
their faith in state insurance as the best and cheapest method 
of securing the benefits of the law for the injured employees 
have steadily increased. The law—which was first made optional 
for employers, when enacted in 1911—was made compulsory in 
1913 on all employers employing regularly five or more employees, 
and the state fund was continued as the principal, if not sole, 
carrier of this insurance. It seems, indeed, to have been the intent 
of the legislature to make the state insurance fund the only 
carrier of workmen’s compensation, but the wording of the statute 
was not clear and a decision of the state commissioner of insurance 
in 1915 allowed the private insurance companies to write work- 
men’s compensation. In 1917 the general assembly, with the full 
approval of both the Ohio manufacturers’ association and the Ohio 
federation of labor made the state fund the sole carrier of work- 
men’s accident insurance, and the right of the legislature to exclude 
the private insurance companies from this field was later sustained 
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by both state and federal courts. The law permits employers, under 
certain conditions to carry their own risks and it was from this 
class of employers that the private insurance companies secured 
their business prior to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the right of the state legislature to exclude such 
companies from writing compensation insurance. Since that 
decision, the number of Ohio employers who elect to carry their 
own risks has steadily decreased, contrary to a statement recently 
made by the Publicity Bureau of the private insurance companies. 
On March 1, 1919, there were 952 self-insurers; on July 1, 1922, 
the number was 429. The number insured in the state fund on the 
latter date was 23,183. Self-insurance is a legitimate and profitable 
practice for companies whose scale of operations is large and whose 
employees are sufficiently numerous to give a wide distribution of 
risks, and these are, in the main, the companies which have elected 
to carry their own insurance under the Ohio law. These large 
companies would carry their own insurance, if permitted to do so, 
even if the law permitted private insurance companies to write 
compensation insurance. 

The private insurance companies have not ceased their 
hostile criticism of the Ohio law since they have lost their right 
to do business in the state. They probably have no considerable 
expectation that the law will be changed so as to permit them 
to compete with the state fund, but keeping up the agitation has 
the effect of making employers, employees and legislators in other 
states uncertain as to the merits of state insurance, and delays 
in these states the adoption of the exclusive state fund plan. 
Since the state fund in Ohio is the “ largest carrier of compensa- 
tion insurance in the United States,” it is obviously of great 
advantage to the private companies to supply “evidence” and 
arguments tending to show that this fund has proved a failure, 
and thus prevent, for a time at least, the spread of the idea. 
The private insurance companies do not, of course, appear in 
the open in this fight. The legislative campaign against the 
state fund has been conducted in the names of various organiza- 
tions, which are apparently acting independently of one another, 
but even a superficial acquaintance with their methods and 
personnel always shows that though the voice be that of Jacob, 
“the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

It must not be gathered that all the criticism of the administra- 
tion of the Ohio state insurance fund has been insincere or unwar- 
ranted. The attacks instigated by the private insurance companies 
have at times been made by employers who are earnestly opposed 
to the principle of state insurance of any sort. Others have felt 
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that they were not properly rated by the actuaries of the state fund 
or they have been dissatisfied with the way certain claims for 
compensation by their own employees have been handled by the 
commission administering the act. It is not to be expected that any 
plan of insurance will escape criticism and it is not to be supposed - 
that this criticism will always be either dishonest or unwarranted. 
But the great majority of Ohio employers who have insured in 
the state insurance fund have been convinced that they have in this 
way secured insurance in a cheaper manner than could otherwise 
have been obtained, and that their injured employees have been 
provided with medical service and compensation for lost time with 
reasonable promptness and in such a way as to reduce to a minimum — 
the friction between employer and employed which is likely to 
arise in connection with injuries received in the course of employ-_ 
ment. q 

The Ohio manufacturers’ association is much the most in-— 
fluential association of employers in the. state. It is anything 
but socialistic in its tendencies, and its officers have been un-— 
usually, perhaps unduly, suspicious of legislation that looked 
in the direction of increased participation by the state in in-— 
dustry or interference by the state with the private management — 
of industry. Yet this association has, from the very beginning 
of workmen’s compensation in Ohio, given its hearty support 
to the commission administering the act and it has been, and 
still is, active in its opposition to the efforts of the private insur- 
ance companies to secure the right to write workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in Ohio. 

The private insurance companies in their campaign against 
state funds have laid great emphasis on the idea of “ monopoly ” in 
this field, seeking to take advantage of the popular fear of monopo- 
lies which often overlooks the fact that a monopoly conducted by 
the state itself is undertaken in the public interest because competi- 
tion has proved wasteful or ineffective, and is therefore to be dis- 
tinguished from private monopolies which are usually opposed to 
the public interest. Competition with the state fund in the field of 
workmen’s compensation means that if the state is actively to 
compete with the private insurance companies, it must employ a large 
force of solicitors, which, of course, adds very materially to the 
expenses of administration. On the other hand, if the state does 
not compete, the result will be that only the poor risks will come 
to the state fund. Such risks the private insurance companies do 
not care to accept or, if they do accept them, do so only at rates 
which the would-be insurers regard as prohibitive. 
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The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently 
published Bulletin No. 301, entitled “ Comparison of Workmen’s 
_ Compensation Insurance and Administration,” which shows that 
both these results obtain in the states which have competition 
between their state funds and the private insurance companies. 
' Some of the competitive state funds write very little insurance 
because “they have not sufficient employees to go out and get 
business.” It is the policy of other state funds “ not to solicit busi- 
ness, but simply to take whatever comes to them.” Dr. Carl Hook- 
_ stadt, the author of this report, states that for every dollar collected 
by stock insurance companies (much the most numerous of the 
privately organized accident insurance companies) writing com- 
pensation insurance in this country, 38 cents goes for expenses 
and profits. For other carriers the expense ratios are as follows: 
“Mutual companies, 20 per cent; competitive state funds, 10.6 
per cent; and exclusive state funds, 4 per cent.” In Ohio the state 
fund operates at an expense ratio of less than 4 per cent. With 
such a difference in costs, it is not surprising that the stock com- 
panies should be eager to convince employers that state funds are 
badly managed and that they are inimical to the interests of both 
employers and workmen. Owing to the large scale of operations 
of the Ohio fund, and its low costs of operation, the attacks of 
the insurance companies have been largely concentrated on this 
fund. 

The earlier attacks, we have seen, were directed against the 
constitutionality of the Ohio fund and later against its exclusive 
feature. These attacks having failed in the courts, the enemies of 
the fund next began to question its solvency. Even the most ardent 
advocates! of private insurance could hardly claim that, as long as 
the managers of a state fund could control the rates, there could 
be any insolvency in the ordinary acceptation of that term, so the 
claim was set up that the actuarial basis on which the fund was 
operating was faulty and that the premiums being collected under 
the rates established were insufficient to meet all claims against 
the fund and to maintain reserves sufficient to provide against 
contingencies. 

Appreciating the danger that this claim, if left unanswered, 
would tend to create uneasiness in the minds of employers and 
employees, the Ohio industrial commission decided in 1919 to have 
the state insurance fund audited and analyzed by actuaries outside 
the state, and, in order to create confidence in the minds of em- 
ployers, employees and the public in the impartiality of the investiga- 
tion, the commission invited the state auditor, the secretary of the 
Ohio manufacturers’ association and the secretary of the Ohio 
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we 


federation of labor to act as a committee to select the examiners. — 


These gentlemen accepted the responsibility and named as examiners 
the late E. H. Downey, special deputy of the Pennsylvania insurance 
department, and Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary of New 
York City, two gentlemen whose integrity and qualifications for 
the task could not be questioned. Dr. Downey personally conducted 
the examination while Mr. Dawson checked his findings and went 
over with the actuary for the Ohio fund the method of computing 
the rates to go into effect the following year. 


The results of the examination were such that both examiners ~ 
declared the state fund solvent and gave high praise to the industrial 


commission for the spirit of fairness with which it had administered 
the compensation act and the “ 
with which the state fund had been administered. 

The commission had invited the examiners to offer criticisms 
of the administration and to point out ways in which improvements 


could be made. Dr. Downey offered a number of criticisms, for — 


the most part directed against the niggardly manner in which the 


legislature had made appropriations for the administration of the © 


compensation act, but he also called attention to certain weaknesses 
in the procedure of securing and handling reports of injuries. He 
also made helpful suggestions as to methods by which greater 
promptness in settling claims for compensation could be attained. 
In offering these criticisms, Dr. Downey said: 

“In all fairness, it should be added that the record of the 
Ohio state fund, even in respect to promptness of claim settlement, 
will compare favorably with the record of any insurance carrier. 
The criticisms herein made do not imply that the fund is more 
remiss in this matter than other insurance carriers, but only that 


it is less prompt than can fairly be expected of a fund conducted — 


by the state for the sole and express purpose of securing the prompt 
and full payment of compensation benefits.” 

The spirit in which these criticisms were received by the com- 
mission is shown by the fact that the procedure in handling claims 
was so modified that the average interval between the date of injury 
and the date of first payment, which was fifty-five days in 1919 
has since been reduced to thirty-three days in 1922. This, as the 
report by Dr. Hookstadt shows, compares favorably with the best 
records made in other states where either state funds or private 
companies are made responsible for the payments. 

It is typical of the methods by which the private insurance 
companies have conducted the campaign against the Ohio state 


fund that, in a pamphlet recently put out by the Publicity Bureau — 


extreme, even excessive economy” — 
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maintained by the casualty companies, these minor criticisms of 
the administration of the Ohio fund made in the Downey repozt 
are cited throughout as though they were characteristic of that 
report, and no mention is made of the high endorsement of the 
management of the fund given by both Dr. Downey and Mr. 
Dawson. The latter concludes his review of Dr. Downey’s find- 
ings with the following statement: “ All told, the greatest and 
most successful demonstration in this country of the possibili- 
ties of the largest benefits at the lowest cost from a workmen’s 
compensation law has been achieved by the Ohio state industrial 
commission and the management of the Ohio state insurance 
fund, as is conclusively shown by the examiner’s report.” 

The report just cited naturally gave no aid and comfort to the 
private insurance companies and they immediately took steps to 
secure an official investigation and report on the state fund made 
by an actuary of their own selection. A change in the political 
complexion of the legislature soon afforded the desired opportunity 
and a second audit of the fund was made the same year as that 
in which the Downey-Dawson report was made. 

Without entering into an account of the way in which this 
second investigation was brought about and the way in which the 
examiner was selected, and without discussing the question of his 
competency to make such an examination—all of which matters 
are dealt with in a minority report of the legislative committee 
which assumed the responsibility for the investigation—we may 
say that the examiner reported that in his opinion “at the time 
stated the fund was solvent and in possession of a substantial sur- 
plus.” He criticized the administration of the fund on the follow- 
ing grounds: (1) It had not maintained a system of control 
accounts whereby a trial balance could be taken at any time; (2) 
It had failed to distinguish between the statutory surplus fund 
and the general surplus available for contingencies and for dis- 
tribution of dividends and, as a result of this failure, the statutory 
surplus fund was allowed to remain at too low a figure; (3) No 
account was taken of the physical condition of an employer’s plant 
in the system of rate-making; (4) There was undue delay in 
making payments to injured workmen. This last criticism was 
merely a repetition of that made by Dr. Downey, and the commis- 
sion was already taking steps to remedy the matter. 

The first three criticisms do not deal with matters which are 
fundamental in the administration of the law. They have to do 
with technical matters of accounting and actuarial practice, and the 
most that can be said for them is that they relate to matters con- 
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cerning which there is genuine disagreement among accountants 
and actuaries as to the correct practice to follow. 

The failure of the legislative committee, to which the report 
of the examiner was presented, to make any use of it to secure 
improvements or important changes in the administration of the 
Ohio fund shows that the report was wanted largely for con- 
sumption in other states where it was used as a basis for arguments 
against the adoption of the principle of a state fund. In Minnesota, 
for example, within a very few weeks after the above-mentioned 
actuary had made his report to the Ohio legislative committee, he 
appeared as an expert before a commission of the Minnesota legis- 
lature appointed to examine into workmen’s compensation, and 
he there repeated the criticisms he had made against the Ohio 
state fund, but he admitted that in appearing as an expert witness 
he was in the paid service of the Federation of Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Within the past year another investigation—not an actuarial 
one—has been conducted into the workings of the Ohio compen- 
sation law and some comparison has been made with the experience 
with compensation laws in other states. This investigation has been 
made by a committee of the Cincinnati chamber of commerce. 
Some of the recommendations made by this committee to the 
industrial commission deal with matters of classification of risks 
and with rate-making and can not be discussed here for want of 
space. Most of them, if adopted, would greatly increase the costs 
of administration which, there is reason to believe, was the object 
aimed at, and it is extremely doubtful if they would secure better 
results than the present system of making rates based on experience. 
The commission has given these recommendations careful con- 
sideration but has not considered them to have sufficient merit to 
make it worth while to ask from the legislature the additional 
appropriations which would be necessary to put them in force. 

Of the recommendations made by the Cincinnati committee to 
the legislature, most of them are worthy of serious consideration 
and, possibly, of adoption. Such are the recommendations for 
an increase in the scale of weekly compensation for certain classes 
of dependents and for a reduction of the waiting period. There 
is merit, also, in the recommendation that the employer be relieved 
of the so-called “ open liability,” which he now faces as a result 
of employees having the right to bring suit under the liability laws, 
in lieu of making application for compensation under the com- 
pensation act, in those cases where it is claimed that the employer 
is guilty of wilful negligence through failure to comply with the 
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safety laws of the state or with the rules which the commission 
may make intended to secure safe working conditions. The indus- 
trial commission has at various times adopted the valuable practice 
of organizing committees of employers and employees in each of 
the industries in which accidents are most likely to occur to draw 
up a safety code for that industry, with the expectation of then 
issuing an order putting this code in operation as a binding rule 
of the commission. In Ohio, rules of the industrial commission 
have the force and effect of statutes. Owing, however, to this 
open liability to which the employer is subject, the commission 
hesitates to put these safety codes into operation, for they would 
_ greatly increase the danger which the employers run from damage 
suits under the liability laws. A valuable means of lessening acci- 
dents is thus not fully used. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
‘recommendation of the Cincinnati committee that this open liability 
be abolished by legislation is a practicable one. A constitutional 
amendment is probably necessary. 

The recommendation that “in order that the commission shall 
have sufficient funds for the efficient operation and for the payment 
of adequate salaries to personnel of those operating the workmen’s 
compensation act, the expense incident to the operation of the Ohio 
workmen’s fund be borne by the premiums collected, with the excep- 
tion that the salaries of the commissioners be paid from the general 
administration fund ” is one that, on the face of it, appears to have 
a good purpose behind it. There is room for a genuine difference 
of opinion concerning the wisdom of its adoption. 

Most of the valid criticisms made against the administration of 
the state insurance fund have been due to this inability of the 
commission to secure and retain a well-trained force of subordinates 
large enough to secure maximum efficiency in handling claims for 
compensation and this was recognized in the report made by Dr. 

Downey. If the expense of operating the fund were charged to 
the premium account, there is no doubt but that the commission 
could in this way secure the funds sufficient for efficient service. 
But this, in turn, might lead to abuses and extravagance. Politicians 
would be constantly urging the commission to find places for needy 
friends, since to provide for them would make no drain on the 
public funds. 

; One suspects that the real motive for this recommendation 
of the Cincinnati committee, and for the one which, if adopted, 
would require the commission annually to make a physical 
inspection of every manufacturing plant, is to be found in the 
further recommendation of the committee that “a well regulated 
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plan of competitive compensation insurance ” be adopted in Ohio. 
One does not proceed far in the consideration of any of the 
numerous plans for the “ reform” of the Ohio workmen’s com- 
pensation law which emanate from parties not directly con- 
cerned with the administration of the law until he discovers the 
cloven hoof of the private insurance companies. If only the 


general assembly can be induced to adopt measures which will so 


increase the costs of administering the state fund that these costs 
will approximate the costs of solicitation and administration by the 
stock companies, these companies will not have constantly to face 
sn other states the unfavorable comparison which their own experi- 
ence affords to the experience of the Ohio fund whenever the ques- 
tion of adopting a state fund comes up for legislative consideration 
in these states. There is, also, the lingering hope that they may be 
able to thrust their noses into the Ohio tent. 


In conclusion, this much may be said with the utmost : 


assurance. Whatever may be the situation in other states, there 


is not now in Ohio nor has there been any wide-spread demand — 


in recent years to take away from the state insurance fund its 
legal right to be the sole carrier of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The administration of that fund is not perfect, and 
valuable improvements in its administration and in the way of 
further accident prevention could be made if the legislature 
would be more generous in the appropriations for this service. 
The one serious charge which can be made against the adminis- 
tration of workmen’s compensation in Ohio is that of political 
interference with its appointments when a change takes place in 
the state administration. The private insurance companies are 
mainly responsible for this political interference by constantly 
making the administration of the state fund an issue in the 
political campaigns and before the legislature. It is a tribute 
to the watchful care of the organized manufacturers and the 


~ 


- 


organized laborers of the state that, so far, all efforts to secure — 


important modifications in the act made by outside influences have 
failed. It is not to be expected however, that in the near future the 
private casualty insurance companies will cease to misrepresent the 
administration of the Ohio fund and the attitude of the majority 
of Ohio employers towards that administration, nor that they will 
cease their attacks on the reports of government investigators who 
report the growing success and popularity of the exclusive state 
fund plan. These companies are fighting for their lives in other 
states and, under such circumstances, the reports of the success of 
an exclusive state fund are a constant menace to them and they are 
bound to continue their efforts to discredit such reports. 
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The Coal Commission’s 
“'Tremendous Task” 


|B Snide opinion, as reflected in editorial comment, looks to the 
federal Fact-finding Coal Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the recent act of Congress, to bring forward concrete, 
constructive recommendations for remedial legislation. There is 
notable agreement upon the view that the most important aspect 
of the commission’s work is the formulation, out of the facts now 
being uncovered, of a practical legislative policy that will serve 
permanently to replace chaos with order in the coal industry, leading 
not merely to a more economical distribution of coal from producer 
to consumer but more specifically to industrial peace and steady 
employment. 

The commission, says the New York Evening Post, has “an 
opportunity to perform for American economic life a greater service 
than has been rendered by any report since Secretary Hamilton sent 
to Congress his Report on Manufactures in Washington’s adminis- 
tration.” The New York Tribune remarks: “The ‘ fact finders’ 
* * * are intrusted with an economic mission of the widest 
constructive possibilities.” 

“ The recent strikes and others that have preceded them,” says 
the New York Globe, “have driven home the lesson that private 
war in the coal fields is too costly to be endured. But the problem 
cannot be solved merely by regulating the relations between capital 
and labor, important as those are. If the coal industry is to function 
properly in the interests of all the people, it will have to be completely 
reorganized, and in this process some governmental intervention 
may be necessary. For this reason the work of the present com- 
mission is profoundly significant. Its findings should be, and per- 
haps will be, the basis for legislation fully as important as that 
establishing the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The New York World declares: “The commission faces a 
tremendous task. * * * Having found the facts, Mr. Ham- 
mond and his associates will be expected to produce a remedy for 
conditions admittedly bad—and no ideal remedy but something that 
will work.” 

And the New York Times concludes that, “ Unless Congress, 
upon the information furnished by the President’s commission, pro- 
vides legislation to regulate the industry, there will be recurring 
discords and periodical strikes, with increasing losses and a growing 
menace to the social order.” 


© Better Times 


Will It Hold? 


ELFARE and relief organizations are pointing out that 
employment is the keystone of the arch of well being of 
the worker and his family. ‘‘ Will it hold fast enough to avert 
the widespread distress and suffering of a year ago?” they ask, 
in discussing the outlook for the coming winter. The question 
may, with even greater force, be asked: ‘* Will it hold until 
state legislatures adopt constructive measures, including unem- 
ployment insurance, not only to make relief prompt and sure 
but also to furnish sustained incentive to keep the keystone 
securely and permanently in place?” 
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Engineers Condemn the Twelve-Hour 
Day 


By Frepertck W. MacKenzie 


Die twelve-hour day in continuous industry in America must 
be abolished. This is the conclusion reached, significantly, by 
the Committee on Work-Periods of the American Engineering 
Council of the Federated American Engineering Societies, which 
recently made public its findings growing out of a nationwide in- 
vestigation lasting nearly two years and covering every continuous 
industry in the country, particularly iron and steel. The committee’s 
findings have been formally approved by the executive board of the 
Council. 

The field work was under the direction of Horace B. Drury,* 
industrial investigator and former member of the faculty of Ohio 
State University, and Bradley Stoughton, formerly secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and one- 
time adjunct professor of metallurgy in Columbia University. 

“There are upwards of forty continuous industries operating 
more or less completely upon a shift system,” says Dr. H. E. Howe 
of the National Research Council, in a summary of the committee’s 
findings. “They employ between 500,000 and 1,000,000 wage- 
earners on shift work. Their families constitute from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 persons who are dependent upon earnings from shift work. 
There are 300,000 wage-earners working on twelve-hour shifts. 
They and their families number more than 1,000,000 persons.” 

Experience has shown that, wherever tried, the change from the 
twelve-hour shift to the eight-hour shift has proved successful, 
according to the engineers, who add: 

“The effect of the eight-hour as compared with the twelve-hour 
shift operation on the quantity and quality of production, absentee- 
ism, and industrial accidents has been satisfactory where good man- 
agement and cooperation of labor have been secured. In practically 


1See “Sentences on Steel,” American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. X, 
No. 4, December, 1920, pp. 273-277, See also “ Calendar of the Twelve-Hour 
Day in the Steel Industry,” American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XII, 
No. 2, June, 1922, p. 121. 
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every major continuous industry there are plants which have in- 
creased the quantity of production per man as much as 25 per cent. 
In a few exceptional cases the increase has been much higher. 
Evidence shows also an improvement in quality of production fol- 
lowing the reduction in the length of shifts.” 

The engineers find that the weight of the evidence and the most 
positive statements are in favor of the three-shift system to replace 
the twelve-hour day. Furthermore, “the evidence is conclusive 
that the extra leisure of the men under the shorter working day is 
used to good advantage. It is spent in gardening, truck farming, 
and in doing odd jobs which otherwise would have to be paid for 
or would not be done at all.” 

With especial reference to Steel, the committee reports: “The 
United States has the most profitable iron and steel industry in the 
world, making more money and more output than all the rest of 
the world put together and exporting its product in successful com- 
petition with foreign countries. The majority of managers and 
executives with whom the matter was discussed believe that the good 
of the industry can be better served by eliminating the twelve-hour 
day than by increasing dividends, provided, by means of labor-saving 
devices and in other ways, this step can be taken without serious 
injury to the industry.” 

Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, who represented the Cabot 
Fund of Boston which cooperated with the engineers in the investiga- 
tion, said: “ The country now has a fact basis for the rational con- 
sideration of a difficult industrial problem. It is most timely that 
the results of the efforts of the engineers and of the Cabot Fund 
should be presented to the public at the time that the committee of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute appointed by Judge Gary is 
making a collection of data and preparing a report upon the same 
problem based upon the experience of practical steel executives. 
Some good result should come from the public discussion of two 
such authoritative investigations.” This view is shared by Professor 
Henry R. Seager, president of the American Economic Association. 

“The tendency throughout the world,” the engineers’ study 
shows, “is toward the abolition of the twelve-hour day.” 


Old Age Pensions 


By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 
Author, Facing Old Age 


HE duration of life is increasing throughout the United States. 
The chances for survival to-day are better than ever before. 
Many more people will now complete the journey to ripe old age. 

This ought to be cheering news to everybody. However, this 
enormous advance in longevity will bring, instead of joy and hap- 
piness, uneasiness and anxiety into the hearts of millions of men 
and women who have already passed the half-century mark. To 
many aged persons the lengthening of life will mean a prolongation 
of misery and overtaxing burdens. 

It is one of the enigmas of our national character that in spite 
of our superior wealth and accumulation of goods and our repre- 
senative form of government, we, Yast of all nations, are con- 
cerning ourselves with the needs of the aged. While ranking 
highest among nations industrially, we still follow a policy of an 
agricultural country toward the superannuated and the decrepit 
citizens. Facts to the contrary notwithstanding, our faith in un- 
assisted individual effort is not in the least shaken. All community 
and social measures must forsooth be suspected. Although prac- 
tically every civilized nation has already adopted progressive 
methods of relief of the aged, the Elizabethan system of poor laws 
is still in operation in our states. We cling to the idea that poverty 
in old age is the result of improvidence, intemperance, extravagance, 
thriftlessness, and similar vices. “As one makes his bed, so he 
lies,’ sums up our entire philosophy of the problem. 

And yet the amelioration of the burdens of the superannuated 
worker should be the concern of all. There are now over 
4,000,000 aged persons 65 years of age and over in the United 
States—a, population which outnumbers the inhabitants of the 
United States during the Revolution, and is greater than the 
combined present population of twelve of our smaller states. 
Recent special commissions of investigation in Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Connecticut have revealed 
the innumerable difficulties faced by the aged. Based upon the 
dependency figures obtained by the Massachusetts commission, 
Mr. L. W. Squier in 1910 estimated that approximately 1,250,000 
of those 65 years and over in the United States were dependent 
upon public and private charity. The Pennsylvania commission 
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ten years later disclosed that 43 per cent of the population, 50 
years of age or over, in that state have no means of support 
except what they earn themselves. Basing his judgment upon 
the Pennsylvania figures, the writer estimated that in 1910 there 
were approximately 1,700,000 aged persons in the United States © 
who had no means of support in their old age aside from their 
own earnings. 

The modern problem of superannuation is largely the result of 
cur highly developed industrial system. The older worker is being 
displaced in modern industry. The greatest problem of the older 
wage-earner to-day is not so much failing health as the difficulty 
of securing employment. He is welcome neither in the shop nor 
in the counting house. Even at low wages he finds it difficult to 
secure work. There are numerous industries that will not employ 
any one over 40 years of age. Only recently a few well-known 
railroads announced the discharge of all men in their employ over 
45 years of age who were engaged during the war. According to 
the United States Census, among men over 65 years of age the un- 
employed amounted to 26 per cent in 1890 and rose to 32 per cent 
in 1900. In some industries the Pennsylvania and Ohio commis- 
sions found that the percentage of aged persons employed was neg- 
ligible. 

Among the leading causes of dependency in old age disclosed by 
the special state commissions are the lack of family connections and 
impaired physical condition. Of paupers throughout the United 
States in 1910, 50.2 per cent were never married, and 32.5 per cent 
were widowed. As to the physical condition of the aged depend- 
ents the Massachusetts commission found among alms-house in- 
mates 93.8 per cent defective. The Ohio commission estimated that 
more than 75 per cent of the inmates of county infirmaries were 
“old and infirm.” The Pennsylvania commission found only 12.8 
per cent in these institutions in “good or fair health.” 

The precarious economic status of the wage-earners was also 
revealed by these investigations. In Hamilton, Ohio, 36.5 per cent 
of the aged persons investigated owned their own homes free, while 
ia Cincinnati only 23.6 per cent owned such homes. In Pennsyl- 
vania, 38 per cent of those past 50 were found to have property 
possessions of one kind or another. That even these few possessed 
remarkable fortitude is evident from the low wages they were earn- 
ing. According to the disclosures of the Pennsylvania commission, 
the earnings of the aged during the high wage period of 1918 were 
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as follows: 29 per cent earned from $12 to $20 per week, 14 per 
cent earned less than $12 per week, while 37 per cent were already 
not earning anything. 

The prevailing standard of daily wages is generally based upon 
minimum needs, and permits of little or no saving. The modern 
labor contract is not based upon a daily wage which takes into con- 
sideration such exigencies as sickness, accident, disability, and old 
age. At the same time the cost of living is soaring, and present 
demands are ever more pressing than savings for old age. A care- 
ful examination made by the writer of available wage and cost of 
living data for thirty years—1890-1920—shows conclusively that 
the wage rates have hardly kept pace with the increased cost of 
living. Despite the tremendous increase in nominal wages during 
the war, only a few classes of wage-earners managed to keep up 
with the increased cost of living. In the case of many workers, 
especially the skilled ones, the purchasing power of their increased 
wages for a full time week in 1920 was considerably less than it was 
in pre-war days. Sufficient individual accumulations for old age 
in the face of low wages, increased periods of unemployment, strikes, 
lockouts, and industrial superannuation, are impracticable. 

Moreover, our superannuated wage-earners are not relieved 
to any considerable extent by the existing pensions provided for 
this purpose by industrial concerns and railroads, states and 
municipalities, or fraternal associations and trade unions. The 
pensions of industrial concerns—of which there were only 142 
in 1920—even if they were adequate, are open to abuse. Dis- 
charge of middle-aged workers by railroads, mentioned above 
is partially explained by attempts to evade pensions provisions. 
Organized labor, moreover, is generally opposed to establishment 
funds, claiming that they are formed largely for the purpose of 
lessening the attractiveness of labor unions. At best, the number 
of aged wage-earners taken care of by industrial pensions is 
negligible. The twenty leading Pennsylvania concerns which 
have established regular systems of pensions had on their lists 
only 2,139 persons in 1918. From 1884 to 1920, a period of 
thirty-six years, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad retired on 
pensions only 2,759 of its employees. The inadequate provisions 
of our state, municipal, and teachers’ pension funds are generally 
known. Of the nearly one hundred teachers’ retirement funds 
only a few, according to reliable authorities, can escape utter 
collapse. The recent Sterling-Lehlbach act of Congress has 
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improved the situation somewhat as far as federal employees 
are concerned. Fraternal and trade union organizations provide 
only for a minor few aged workers. In Pennsylvania the total 
number of pensioners of all classes (outside of those receiving 
United States pensions) did not exceed 3 per cent of persons 
65 years of age and over. As a result of these disclosures of 
the official state investigations, it can be said that one out of 
every three persons who have reached the age of 65 years is 
dependent either on some charity or relatives. One person out 
of every five in the same group is classified as a pauper. 
Practically every civilized country has already inaugurated a 
compulsory or non-contributory system of old age pensions or in- 
surance in order to take care of the dependent aged. The earlier 
inethod of voluntary insurance has been abandoned by most coun- 
tries as the classes who needed this insurance most were least able 
to avail themselves of the benefits. Many nations led by Germany 
and France have adopted compulsory old age insurance plans, while 
other governments led by Denmark and Great Britain have in- 
augurated instead a system of non-contributory or straight pension 
grants to the deserving poor who fulfill certain conditions as to age, 
residence, character. For the United States, a non-contributory 
pension system like the British seems to be the only feasible plan. 
Objection is raised that a compulsory insurance system is “un- 
American” and is generally abhorrent to the average person. Fur- 
thermore, the sums contributed by the insured in a compulsory plan 
are often insignificant, and because of the intricate system of col- 
lection which a contributory plan necessitates, there is little differ- 
ence in cost to the taxpayers whether it is based upon the non-con- 
tributory or contributory principle. Again, it has been suggested 
that a compulsory insurance scheme would be unconstitutional. 
Throughout the United States there is an increasing demand for 
constructive legislation to meet the problems of the superannuated 
wage-earners. Practically all state commissions which have in- 
vestigated recently have reported favorably. The Second Industrial 
Conference called by President Wilson in 1920 favored such legis- 
lation. Numerous church bodies, international labor unions, and 
state federations of labor have recently adopted resolutions urging 
old age pensions. The United Mine Workers of America have a 
special committee working for the promotion of such legislation. 
Many industrial leaders have declared for such action. During the 
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last two years old age pension bills have been introduced in fifteen 
state legislatures and in Congress. 

A significant development is the active promotion of old age 
pension legislation by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. This organ- 
ization, with a membership of over five hundred thousand, has been 
carrying on an intensive educational campaign through its monthly 
magazine. The F. O. E. has also organized, in conjunction with 
its local lodges scattered throughout the country, nearly 1,500 old 
age pension committees. These local committees are urged to 
familiarize themselves with the conditions of the poor-houses in 
their districts, and to interview legislative candidates. Many state 
legislators, congressmen, governors, and United States senators are 
now actively sponsoring old age pensions. 

This campaign for social legislation will not be easy. Old age 
pension legislation will be opposed by narrow-minded manufacturers 
and greedy interests. The same forces which combatted the adop- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws, child labor regulations, and 
similar social legislation will obstruct the inauguration of old age 
pensions. Indeed, the line-up is already beginning. Mark Daly, 
lobbyist, secretary, and editor of the Associated Industries of New 
York, immortalized by the League of Women Voters for his sug- 
gestion that the application of the horse-whip was the most dis- 
suading remedy for women in politics, has already started a fight in 
his paper The Monitor on the program of the Eagles, and upon its 
editor personally. Mr. Daly warns his New York clients: “the 
Eagles are raising money to spread propaganda regarding old age 
pensions. (Sic!) The Eagles have not overlooked the item of 
political pressure either. (Sic!) The present publications on the 
subject point out to the members that it is desirable to see to it that 
ten are elected to the legislatures who will favor such a system.” 
Mr. Daly sounds the trumpet of war. 

However, the special interest lobbies will not be able to stem the 
rising tide of demand for old age pension legislation. The move- 
ment for social insurance in the United States is growing and must 
succeed eventually. That the adoption of such a program can no 
longer be ignored or much longer postponed, is now evident to all 
who are willing to face conditions as they are rather than hark 
back to traditions or prejudices which now have no basis in fact. 
The next addition to legislative programs should be the abolition of 
the poor-house and the establishment of old age pensions. 


Minimum Wa¢ge Decision 
‘‘Let the Facts Speak for Themselves’’ 


N June 6, 1922, the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
O lumbia—Justice Stafford sitting in the absence of Justice 


pone 


Robb—sustained the constitutionality of the District Minimum _ 


Wage Act. On June 22, a motion for rehearing was overruled by ' 


the same court. Meanwhile those attacking the law sought out the 
absent justice and requested that he vote. Accordingly Justice 
Robb joined with Justice Van Orsdel, thereby overturning the opin- 
ion in which Justice Stafford participated, and granted a rehearing. 
On November 6 these two justices declared the act unconstitutional. 

Chief Justice Smyth in a. dissenting opinion declares that 
“it would seem from the foregoing that the appellants, finding 
themselves defeated, sought out a justice who had not sat in 
the case but who, they believed, would be favorable to them, 
and induced him, by an appeal directed to him personally, to 
assume jurisdiction and join with the dissenting justice in an 
attempt to overrule the decisions of the court. I shall not 
characterize such practice—let the facts speak for themselves.” 
The Chief Justice then scores his court for airing their views on 
Congressional policy instead of confining themselves to a con- 
sideration of Congressional power. The Chief Justice believes 
that the weight of authority which he cites indicates clearly that 
the powers of Congress are ample to enact a minimum wage law. 
An appeal will be promptly taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


laa problem of capital and of labor will never 
be wholly worked out. People talk as if it 
were an example in arithmetic, capable of a final 
solution. It is no such thing. It is a problem of 
human beings; therefore, of emotions, gropings, long- 


ings and ambitions. We can meet it only little by 
little, and only then if we put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s shoes and get his viewpoint.”—THoMAS W. 
LAMONT. 


The Shame of Missouri 


Ve. is again without a workmen’s compensation law. A 
referendum, instigated by damage suit lawyers, resulted in 
the defeat of the act at the recent election. Organized employers 
and the state federation of labor joined forces in support of the 
law; the vote in the large cities and industrial centers overwhelm- 
ingly favored it; but the adverse rural vote—although farmers are 
exempt—went decisively against it. 

The “ambulance chasers” won. But how? 

Proof was presented to the state supreme court that there were 
sufficient forged signatures to the referendum petition to invalidate 
it. The court divided three to three on the question of allowing 
such a referendum, and it was necessary to reargue the case. There- 
upon the deciding vote was cast by a judge who acted in the case 
despite the protest of the attorney for the friends of workmen’s 
compensation that he was disqualified by interest and prejudice. 
This judge, when a member of the state senate, had been a bitter 
opponent of the compensation bill and had there cast the deciding 
vote against it in committee, in violation of his pledge; 

With the compensation referendum thus permitted to go to 
the voters, the damage suit lawyers further resorted to the con- 
fusing trick of putting on the ballot an initiative proposal 
labelled a “State Compensation and Personal Injury Law ”—a 
fake, since its only reference to compensation was in the title. 
This measure was full of jokers, all quite as vicious as the sec- 
tion which called for the repeal of the compensation act! Thus, 
if the voters had approved both measures, they would have rati- 
fied the compensation act and at the same time have repealed it! 
And by killing both measures, as they did, the injured workers 
and their families are again left to the bedevilment of damage - 
suit lawyers. 

Another chapter—and the worst—has been added to “ The 
Shame of Missouri.” 
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Sarety and welfare work is “ good business ” according to Judge Gary 
of the steel corporation, who is quoted as saying: “ During the last ten years 
we have expended over $100,000,000 for welfare work alone. It pays in 
dollars and cents as a net result in profits, during the year, to make the most 
liberal expenditure in protecting the lives and persons of employees.” 


Economic Losses From Industrial 
Accidents 


‘"T*HE subject of accidents to workers in the in- 

dustries of the United States is one involving 
many interests other than those of the employer and 
the employee and possessing an economic importance 
which would scarcely be realized by those who have 
not given the matter special attention. 

“Upon a conservative estimate the economic or 
wage loss to workers from the industrial accidents of 
a year is in excess of $400,000,000, probably less 
than one-fourth of which is made good by compensa- 
tion benefits. 

“Employers pay out in compensation and liability 
insurance premiums and in direct payments probably 
in excess of $150,000,000. The economic loss from 
labor turnover and time lost from productive labor, 
imposes upon the employer a huge additional loss in 
production. 

“The community, aside from the employers and 
workmen, must suffer from the injured worker’s wage 
loss. With inadequate compensation and with savings 
exhausted the injured employee not infrequently must 
receive help from relatives, friends, church, fraternal 
organization or charity. The loss in purchasing power 
is also an important item.” —CHARLEs H. VERRILL, 
United States* Employees’, Com pensation’ Commissioner. 
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Methods of Compensation Administrators 
Critically Compared 


——_ 


i _the complete revised report of the United States bureau of labor statis- 
tics recently published on the subject of workmen’s compensation insurance 
and administration, the record of state funds shows up even more advantage- 
eously than in the preliminary report published December, 1920. 


The final report places the average expense ratio of competitive state 
funds at 10.6 per cent and of exclusive state funds at 4 per cent as compared 
with 38 per cent on the part of stock companies. 


New evidence is given of the hostility of stock companies toward their 
injured beneficiaries. In California the state fund appealed only 87 cases per 
million dollars of premium whereas other insurance companies appealed 209 
cases per million dollars of premium. In other words the other insurance 
carriers contested about two and half times as many cases as the state fund. 
In another state the industrial “ commission found evidence of collusion 
between an insurance carrier and the assured employer with regard to 
accident reporting. After the commission had pointed out to the insurer 
that the facts as set forth in the agreement between the insurer and injured 
employee and the facts as stated in the employer’s accident report did not 
agree, the insurer wrote to the insured employer requesting him to alter 
the accident report. Another insurer requested its injured claimants not to 
answer any of the commission’s communications until the claimant had first 
taken the matter up with the insurer. The commission further stated that 
it was a common occurrence for insurance companies not to forward acci- 
dent reports sent to them by their insured employers. This complaint was 
also made by a number of other industrial commissions.” 


Comparing state funds with other insurance carriers “as a whole, or 
the best example as representative of the type, the records show that the 
state funds (1) do business 25 to 30 per cent cheaper than stock companies ; 
(2) are financially sound and have adequate reserves and surplus; (3) pay 
compensation as promptly as private carriers or self-insurers; (4) are more 
liberal in settling claims and appeal fewer cases to the commissions or courts; 
and (5) perform little safety and inspection work in comparison with 
private companies.” 


The report is also a mine of valuable material for those grappling with 
one of the most crucial problems of modern society—the problem of efficient 
administration of new functions on a scale unheard of a generation ago. 
- Too infrequently does the administrator comprehend what momentous conse- 
quences hinge upon the success or failure of his pioneer work in large-scale 
administration. Too little assistance has hitherto been given him in the way 
of scientific analysis of the administrative efforts that have gone before. Mr. 
Hookstadt has made available a searching analysis of the technique by which 
twenty states and two Canadian provinces are endeavoring to solve some of 
the most troublesome riddles of compensation administration. | Pointing 
to wide diversity in accident reporting, claim procedure, compensation statis- 
tics and methods of computing wages, he describes critically the various 
methods in use. From the merits and defects of the many, administrators 
should in the future be able to cull out valuable hints which will enable them 
to perfect and push forward the science of administrative procedure. 
pis F3 


’ 1Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and Administration, by Carl 
Hidoketadt, Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 301. 


Advantages of Unemployment Insurance 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance legislation for Canada is dis- 

cussed by Prof. T. R. Robinson of Toronto University in 
Social Welfare (Toronto) for October. His excellent article con- 
cludes: 


“1. It has been shown by experience to be administratively practicable, 
and is actually in operation in Great Britain, Italy and Austria. 


“2. To be effective it needs to be conjoined with an efficient Employ- 
ment Service and probably also with a policy regarding public works designed 
to distribute employment over slack periods. 


“3. The advantages of a compulsory insurance scheme are: 


“(a) It makes provision against unemployment for every person within 
the scope oi the scheme, which no voluntary scheme can make sure of doing. 


“(b) It acts as a preventive measure, for by requiring its contributors 
to provide for the maintenance of unemployed workers it makes it to their 
timancial interest to reduce unemployment to the minimum. 


“(c) The systematic dealing with unemployment which it involves secures 
an accurate knowledge of employment conditions, and thus furnish a basis 
ror a comprehensive public policy for dealing with unemployment.” 


Proposed legislation, he points out, should be framed with a 
view to meeting existing conditions in Canada. For instance, em- 
ployment conditions differ so greatly among the various provinces 
that provincial laws may be more practicable than a blanket law for 
the Dominion; special provisions may be necessary to fit in with 
the seasonal character of the work in certain basic industries such 


as lumbering and fishing, and, with many turning readily from one | 


occupation to another, workers tend to be less rigidly classified than 
n Great Britain. But, he remarks: 


“It is, however, probable that these practical difficulties are no greater 


than those which confronted the framers of the British Act of 1911, in 
framing the first national measure of its kind ever introduced. The occu- 
pational difficulties might be overcome after the fashion of the British law, 
ty dealing first with certain selected industries, and extending the applica- 
tion of the law gradually as experience should direct. And the inter-provincial 


difficulties might be met by conference and agreement between t 


he govern- 
ments of the provinces.” 


“ At any rate,” Professor Robinson declares, ‘‘ the existence of 
practical difficulties is no justification for a laissez-faire attitude 
toward so vital a question of social welfare.” 
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Bankers and Booms 


(From an Editorial in the New York Evening Post, 
October 4, 1922) 


HE business cycle uncontrolled is a positive evil. It cannot 
be abolished, but the extreme swings of its curve can be 
reduced. And bankers can contribute materially to the lower- 
ing of the peaks and the leveling up of the valleys of this curve. 
They can easily perceive danger signs on the horizon that are 
hidden from the average individual in private business. When 
discounts increase, deposits decline, interest rates go higher, the 
Federal reserve ratio drops, clearings expand, prices of com- 
modities and securities soar, speculation becomes more intense, 
and commercial failures reach a low point, it is evidence that 
business has reached the boom stage. It is also obvious that 
this boom cannot last indefinitely and that it is only a quéstion 
of time before a reaction will set in. This is the time for 
the banker to put his own house in order and also to advise his 
clients—in the banker’s peculiarly effective way—to follow 
the same course. Again, when the boom has collapsed and 
depression prevails, the banker can employ his knowledge of 
the business cycle to aid in speeding recovery. * * * 


There is no class of men who are more vitally con- 
cerned in these recurrent swings of business from boom 
to depression than the men who manage our banks, 
and no other group is so well situated for doing some- 
thing effective to reduce the evil consequences of these 
fluctuations. 


International Labor Legislation 


IRECTOR Albert Thomas of the official International Labor — 


Office at Geneva will discuss the work of that office, during 
the past three years, at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the — 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Lord Burnham, who served as president of the Third Inter- 
national Labor Conference, was unanimously elected president — 
of the Fourth International Labor Conference which convened j . 
at Geneva on October 18, 1922. Official reports of Conventions — 
and Recommendations adopted at the conference are not yet 
available. 


The report of the International Labor Office made at its 
October conference indicates that there have been to date fifty- 
five ratifications of individual Draft Conventions. 


Among interesting recent publications of the International Labor 


Office are four special studies: ‘‘ Application of the Three-Shift — 


System to the Iron and Steel Industry” (Series D No. 3) ; “Meth- 
ods of Compiling Statistics of Unemployment”; (Series C No. 7); 
“Remedies for Unemployment” (no serial number given), and 
“Organization of Industry and Labor Conditions in Soviet Russia.” — 


A proposal to merge the three privately supported inter- 
national social science associations dealing with labor problems 
was discussed at the tenth annual meeting of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation held in Geneva during 
October. Though no mutually satisfactory basis for complete 
consolidation could be agreed upon, a limited redistribution of 
work resulted, which it is hoped, will avoid duplication of effort. 


The work of the International Association for Social Insu- 
rance was, for practical purposes, merged with that of the Inter- 
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national Association for Labor Legislation through an agreement 
to interpret as including social insurance the term “labor 
legislation” in the constitution of the latter organization. 


Unemployment insurance, as a form of social insurance, was 
by the same agreement transferred from the program of the 
International Association on Unemployment to the joint program 
of the other two associations. The International Association of 
Unemployment continues as an independent organization deal- 
ing solely with problems of the labor market. 


By special invitation of Director Albert Thomas, of the 
International Labor Office, an informal conference of persons 
especially interested in social legislation was held in Geneva on 
October 16 for the unofficial discussion of (1) “ The actual inter- 
national situation as regards social reforms;” and (2) “ Means 
of attracting public attention again to social problems.” 


The Legislative Series of 1920, comprising important laws 
and administrative orders dealing with labor problems as passed 
in all countries during 1920, originally published in loose-leaf 
form, has recently been reissued by the International Labor 
Office in a convenient bound volume. The similar series of 1921 
is to be published in two volumes, the first of which will soon 
be available. 


The Painters’ and Decorators’ Industrial Joint Council of 
Great Britain, after assisting the Home Office in drafting regu- 
lations for the application of the international white lead con- 
vention of 1921, passed a resolution on June 27 endorsing the 
regulations and urging the government to give them early legal 
effect. 

At the recent International Labor Conference in Geneva 
the administrative council of the labor organization under the 
League of Nations was increased from twenty-four to thirty- 
two members—sixteen governmental representatives, eight em- 
ployers’ delegates and eight representing labor. Six of the 
sixteen governmental representatives must be non-European. 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 
1922 


Se 


1. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY 
STATES 


HE labor laws enacted by eleven states which held regular sessions and 
T those which held special sessions prior to November 1, 1922, and by 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Oregon which held special sessions too late 
in 1921 to review in that year, together with the labor laws enacted by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and one enacted at the first session 
too late for inclusion in the 1921 summary, are summarized herewith by sub- 
jects and by states in alphabetical order, with chapter references to the session 


law volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Kentucky.—In cities of the first class it is a misdemeanor for employers 
to establish daylight saving time in their plants unless by proclamation of 
the governor it has been established for state as a whole. Penalty, $50-$500. 
(C. 31.) 

Maryland—An unpaid commission of seven is to be appointed by the 
governor to study laws relating to minors and to make recommendations for 
legislation at the 1924 session. (J. R. 12.) : 

New Jersey—Law aiming to prevent bribery of servants and employees 
for the purpose of affecting the interests or business of their masters or 
employers is amended to make the agent through whom the bribing corpora- 
tion or organization acts personally guilty, and also to provide that reporting 
facts tending to convictions shall give immunity to informants in such cases. 
(C. 145.) The building code commission appointed in 1921 is continued and 
directed to complete its investigations, and ten thousand dollars are appro- 
priated for its expenses. (J. R. 2.) 


United States—A paid commission of seven to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with consent of the Senate and to be known as the United States Coal 
Commission is created to investigate the coal industry. It must report on 
the bituminous industry by January 15, 1923, and on the anthracite by July 1, 
1923. It is to consider questions of ownership, organization, prices, profits, 
production costs, distribution, and waste, as well as wages, working conditions, 
regularity of employment and strikes, and to make recommendations as to 
standardization of the industry, improvement of labor conditions, and govern- 
ment ownership, regulation, or control of mines. It is invested with necessary 
powers to obtain information. An appropriation of $200,000 is made for 
this work. (Public 347, 67th Congress, 2nd Session. ) 
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INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING 


1. PAYMENT OF WAGES 


South Carolina.—Employees working on premises of textile plants shall 
be paid during work hours. Employees absent on pay day shall thereafter 
receive wages upon demand. Penalty $50 for each offense, recoverable at 
instance of aggrieved party. (No. 537.) 

Virginia.—Upon death of an employee, wages due and not exceeding $300 
are payable to the next of kin. (C. 268.) 

United States—For appropriation for investigation of methods of meas- 
uring coal dug by miners to determine wages due see p. PM 


2. MECHANICS’ LIENS AND WAGE PREFERENCE 


Lowisiana.—Law creating lien for laborers and others working under 
construction and reconstruction contracts is amended to include contracts 
of less than $500 as well as larger ones, to cover truckmen and cartmen as 
well as laborers and mechanics, and to include work done directly for owner 
as well as work done through contractors. Other technical changes strengthen 
the act. (No. 139.) 

Mississippi—Employees engaged in saw mill and other lumber work are 
given a six months’ lien against employer’s lumber to cover wages due. 
(C. 282.) 

South Carolina—Law creating lien for labor on buildings and structures 
extended to include labor on wells. (No. 526.) 

Virginia —Lien law for labor on permanent structures extended to include 
wells. (C. 498.) 

3. EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 


Maryland.—An unpaid commission of six with a paid secretary is created 
to co-operate with the state board of agriculture to encourage immigration 
to Charles, Prince George’s, St. Mary’s and Calvert counties. (‘C. 496.) For 
appropriation see p. 249. 

United States—Immigration act of 1921 is extended through June 30, 1924. 
Aliens must have resided in lands adjacent to the United States five years, 
instead of one, to be admitted without regard to quota limitations. Persons or 
transportation companies knowingly bringing to this country aliens not admiss- 
able at the time are subject to fine of $200 and must refund to aliens all 
transportation charges. (Public Res. 55, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


New York.—Civil service employees continuing in state service but reduced 
in grade because of abolition of their original positions may be restored to the 
original positions in case these are re-established. (‘C. 493.) 

South Carolina.—A section of the revised military code makes it a mis- 
demeanor to deprive a man of employment, prevent his employment, or annoy 
him or his employer because of his membership in the militia. Maximum 
penalty, $100 fine, or 30 days’ imprisonment, or both. (No. 501.) 
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Virginia—Law making it a misdemeanor maliciously to attempt to prevent 
discharged employees from obtaining other employment now applies also to 
employees who leave voluntarily. All persons, partnerships, corporations, 
and associations are brought within its scope, instead of only corporations and 
manufacturing companies. (C. 373.) 

United States—War department appropriation bill provides that funds 
shall not be available for salaries of officials making time studies with stop 
watches of work of employees under them, nor for bonuses, nor for paying 
civilian employees wages higher than those customarily paid in same locality 
for similar work. ‘Same bill exempts constructing quartermaster at United 
States Military Academy from observing laws and regulations relative to 
employment and vacations. (Public 259, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) Time 
study and bonus restrictions identical to those in war department appropria- 
tion bill appear in navy department appropriation bill. (Public 264, 67th 
Congress, 2nd session.) : 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


1, TRADE UNIONS 


Massachusetts—Act excluding charitable, fraternal and certain other bene- 
fit societies from provisions of insurance laws is extended to apply to trade 
union benefit funds. (C. 494.) 

North Carolina.—Voluntary organizations and associations, when organized 
fer purposes not prohibited by law, may acquire and hold property in their 
common or corporate names. (C. 95 Public Laws. Special session, 1921.) 

Virginia—Penalty for improper use of trade union insignia is no longer 
specific. (C. 17.) 

2. TRADE DISPUTES 

Kentucky.—The criminal syndicalism law is made less severe. (C. 20.) 

South Carolina.—Either party to an industrial dispute involving a street 
railway may force settlement by a board of arbitration. One arbitrator is to 
be appointed by each side and a third elected by these two. If they fail to 
agree on any person the mayor shall serve. If either side fails to appoint its 
arbitrator it shall be represented by the judge of the court of common pleas. 
Award of the board of arbitration thus constituted is binding unless an ap- 
peal is taken to the courts within ten days. The act applies only in counties 
containing cities of thirty to fifty thousand Population. (No. 589.) 


United States—For abolition of offices of commissioner and assistant com- 
missioner of conciliation see p. 251. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


1. PUBLIC WORK 


New J ersey.—A law expiring in 1922 which authorizes granting of bonuses 
by bodies responsible for fixing compensation of county, borough, municipal, 


ite district employees is extended in operation until April, 1925. (C. 
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South Carolina.—Highway commissioners of Berkeley county directed to 
hire laborers for road work may pay them one dollar a day for ten hours’ 
work instead of two dollars for the same time. (No. 545.) 


United States—Supplemental salaries are granted civilian, full-time em- 
ployees of the federal government or District of Columbia who earn less 
than $2,740 a year, with certain exceptions including persons employed through 
private organizations or in part by some other agency or government, em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone or in Alaska, those whose compensation is de- 
terminable by wage boards, and most of those whose salaries are payable from 
lump sum appropriations for bureaus or commissions. Employees earning 
$2,500 or less receive $240 but not more than 60 per cent of present incomes. 
Those earning over $2,500 receive sufficient to raise total salary to $2,740. 
Method of computing income of piece work and per diem employees is speci- 
fied. Necessary appropriations are made for each department affected. 
(Public 257, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) 


2. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Massachusetts—For creation of commission to study minimum wage laws 
and unemployment conditions, see p. 240. 


HOURS 


1. MAXIMUM HOURS 
(1) Private EMPLOYMENT 


South Carolina—Hours of textile operatives are reduced from sixty to 
fifty-five a week and from eleven to ten a day. The weekly limit also applies 
specifically to night work. (No. 567.) 


Virginia—Eight-hour day is extended to include children under sixteen 
‘n all occupations, and their working week is limited to forty-four hours. 
With the exception of agricultural occupations, work must be performed be- 
tween 7 A. M. and 6 P. M. instead of between 6a. mM, and 7 p. M. Employers 
must post notices of working hours. (C. 489.) 


2. REST PERIODS 
(1) Pustrc Work 


Massachusetts —Scrub women and cleaners regularly employed for at 
ieast six months by the state superintendent of buildings are granted an an- 
nual two weeks’ vacation with pay, to be based on average weekly wages 
over a period of six months. (C. 234.) 


United States—Regular appropriation bill for post office department pro- 
vides fifteen days annual vacation with pay and ten days annual sick leave 
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with pay, cumulative for three years, for post office employees. (Public 244, 
€7th Congress, 2nd session.) 


(2) Private EMPLOYMENT 


Virginia—For night work provisions in child labor law see pp. 239 i 


and 241. 


EMPLOYMENT 


1, PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Louisiana.—Free employment offices are to be established by commissioner 
of labor and industrial statistics at points designated by him, to assist in 
placing men and preventing labor turnover. (No. 98. Special session, 1921.) 


2. PUBLIC WORKS 


Lowisiana.—It is resolved that all contemplated public work be begun at 
tke earliest possible date in order to relieve unemployment. (No. 15. Special 
session, 1921.) 

Massachusetts—The commissioners of the metropolitan district, of con- 
servation, and of public welfare, together with the state commander of the 
American Legion and one other person designated by the governor are con- 
stituted a temporary, unpaid commission to promote work by clearing forests 
cf metropolitan parks of fallen trees and branches. Persons employed by 
them are not subject to civil service laws but must be American citizens. 
For the work $50,000 is appropriated, half of which is to be paid from 
Metropolitan Parks Maintenance Fund, and half from general state funds. 
(C. 13.) ‘An additional fifty thousand is appropriated for continuance of the 
work, (C. 232.) 


3. MISCELLANEOUS 


Massachusetts—An unpaid commission of nine is created to investigate 
extent and causes of unemployment and measures for its decrease and relief, 
including regularization of industry, extension of public employment ser- 
vices, advance planning of public work, and unemployment insurance. Com- 
mission is also to investigate operation of the state minimum wage law and 
the desirability of extending, amending, or repealing it. The report, to be 
mnade to the next annual legislature, is to include recommendations for and 
drafts of legislation. Other government departments are directed to co- 
operate. (R. 43.) For appropriation see p. 250. Lamplighters in Boston 
who, within the next five years, are thrown out of employment by changes 
in city street lighting methods may at the discretion of the mayor be appointed 
as laborers in any city department for whose work they are qualified without 
being subject to civil service appointment rules or examinations. Law to 
take effect if accepted by city council prior to December 3}, 1922... (aa 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH 
1, PROHIBITION 


(1) Exciusion or PERsons 


Virginia—Compulsory education law applies to children up to fourteen 
instead of twelve years. Children who have finished elementary school and are 
legally employed excepted. Doctor’s certificate required for exemption because 
of physical or mental incapacity. Local school board may excuse child from 
requirements of law “for cause.” Penalties and enforcement machinery 
strengthened. (C. 381.) Recodification of child labor laws extends fourteen- 
year age limit to all gainful occupations except agricultural labor. List of 
occupations prohibited for children under sixteen is greatly extended. Mes- 
senger work during day is prohibited for girls under eighteen instead of four- 
teen, during night for girls under twenty-one and boys under eighteen. Street 
trades are prohibited for boys under fourteen instead of ten and girls under 
eighteen instead of sixteen. Boys from twelve to sixteen may engage in this 
work during vacations, however, but must have special permits and may not 
work at night. Employment in plant operated by parent no longer excepted 
from act. Penalties graduated by number of offenses. (C. 489.) For employ- 
ment certificate requirements see pp. 241-242. For hours of work see p. 239. 


2. REGULATION 


(1) Facrorres, WorKsHops, AND MERCANTILE EsTABLISH MENTS 

Maryland—Compulsory school requirements in Baltimore affect children 
seven to fourteen, instead of eight to fourteen, years old. School and employ- 
ment census must cover children five to eighteen years old instead of those six 
to sixteen. (C. 474.) State board of labor and statistics may exercise voca- 
tional supervision over children between the ages of fourteen and eighteen who 
have been granted special work permits because of mental disability for further 
schooling. (C. 350.) 

New York—Laws governing employment certificates are amended in several 
respects and now apply to children up to eighteen years of age. (C. 464.) 

Rhode Island.—Requirements for employment certificates now include the 
completion of six grades of school or equivalent. (C. 2232.) 

Virginia Commissioner of labor is given right of entrance into laundries. 
It is made a misdemeanor for owners of factories, mills, shops, laundries or 
mercantile establishments to obstruct inspections. Law requiring seats for 
female employees in mercantile establishments is extended to factories, shops, 
mills, and laundries. Canneries are excepted, and other factories where work 
requires standing position may provide rest rooms instead of seats. Toilet 
rooms required in work places must now have partitions from wall to ceiling 
dividing portions for use of each sex, and separate entrances for each sex. 
Owners are given thirty days instead of ten in which to comply with safety 
orders. Appeal to court on safety orders abolished. (C. 373.) Employment 
certificates are to be issued by school authorities instead of notaries, and must 
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be renewed annually. Requirements therefor are revised and include written 
statement from prospective employer and certificate of physical fitness from 
public health or school physician. (C. 489.) Persons employing or having 
custody of children are forbidden to cause or permit danger or injury to their 
health, life, or morals, or their exposure to overwork or cruelty. Violation 
constitutes a misdemeanor. (C. 284.) 


(2) MINEs 


Maryland.—A bureau of mines is created in the state board of labor and 
statistics to be headed by a chief mine inspector assisted by two district in- 
spectors. It takes the place of the former mine inspector and is charged with 
the duty of enforcing mining laws, issuing rules and regulations, and assisting 
efforts to reduce waste and increase safety in mines. Mine safety and sanita- 
tion laws are amended, amplified, and recodified, some of the more important 
new sections dealing with electric wiring, storage of explosives, fire-fighting 
and first aid apparatus, hoisting and haulage, and examination of foremen. 
(C. 307.) For appropriation see p. 249. 


(3) TRANSPORTATION 


Maryland.—Full crew law is repealed and replaced by an act authorizing 
public service commission to require railroads to employ sufficient men on 
freight trains to insure safe operation, if after hearing, they are of opinion 
that this is not being done. (C. 143.) 

New Jersey—Full crew law is replaced by an act empowering board of 
public utility commissioners to require railroads to employ as many men on 
trains as, in board’s opinion, are needed for safety of public and train crew. 
(C. 270.) 

New York.—Law setting standards for caboose cars which would otherwise 
have become effective July, 1922, is postponed until July, 1923. (C. 336.) Re- 
quirements for periodic inspection of steam locomotive boilers are supplemented 
by requirements for inspection of the whole engine. Railroads exceeding fifty 
miles in length are exempted. Operators of steam locomotives other than rail- 
road corporations are included. (C. 601.) 


(4) MiscettanrEous INpusTRIES 


Kentucky.—Permits must be obtained from state fire marshal by persons 
desiring to carry on dry cleaning and dyeing business. Such work may be 
done only in buildings unconnected with other structures and measuring up to 
specific standards designed to minimize fire and explosion hazards. Storage 
and use of volatile substances in such plants is carefully regulated. Periodic 
inspections are provided for and permits may be revoked. Severe penalties are 
specified. (C. 125.) Motion picture theaters are forbidden to use machines 
which do. not comply with a specified safety standard, and which are not 
2 with a circuit breaker device. Penalty, fine, imprisonment, or both. 
(C. 117.) 
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New York.—Law forbidding hoisting of material outside of a building in 
course of construction now applies only to hoisting lumber and timber. (C. 1.) 
Places of public assembly accommodating one hundred or more persons must 
be constructed, equipped and maintained so as to provide adequate protection 
for health and safety of persons employed or assembled therein. The in- 
dustrial board is directed to make necessary rules to this end. Inspections are 
provided. An appropriation of $10,000 is made to cover enforcement (C. 405.) 
A number of changes are made in detailed requirements for use, storage, and 
transportation of explosives. (C. 421.) 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
(1) Emptoyers’ LiaBiLity 


Massachusetts—Every employer is forbidden to make a contract with his 
employees exempting himself from liability because of injury to them caused 
by his negligence or that of another person in his employ. (C. 215.) Wilful, 
wanton, or reckless acts, as well as negligence, now come within the law 
determining the liability of any person for death, caused either by himself 
or his agents or employees engaged in his business, of any person not in his 
employ. (C. 439.) 

Mississippi—Liability law amended to make provision for bestowal of 
damages due if deceased be illegitimate and leave neither mother, child, nor 
lawful heirs. (C. 229.) 


(2) WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
a. New Acts : 


United States—Judicial code is amended to reserve to longshoremen 
(“persons other than the master or members of the crew of a vessel”) their 
rights under state accident compensation laws and to make the remedy granted 
therein exclusive. (Public 239, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) 


b. Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws 


Georgia.—Injuries resulting from wilful acts of third persons directed 
against employees because of their employment are now compensable, but if 
damages are recovered from third persons compensation is correspondingly 
reduced. Waiting period is reduced from fourteen to seven days, but com- 
pensation is no longer retroactive to date of injury in cases of extended dis- 
ability. In total disability cases weekly maximum is increased from $12 to 
$15, weekly minimum reduced from $6 to $4 unless weekly wage is less, and 
maximum total compensation increased from $4,000 to $5,000. Death benefits 
for total dependents are now 85 per cent of total disability benefits instead of 
50 per cent of wages. Maximum weekly death benefits to all dependents are 
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raised from $10 to $12.75. Benefits are computed on basis of earnings at 
time of injury instead of on basis of annual earnings. Commissioner of com- 
merce and labor, as ex-officio chairman of industrial commission, is to re- 
ceive $1,200 annually. Salary of secretary-treasurer, no longer fixed in law, 
is to be determined by the industrial commission. Self-insurers as well as 
insurance companies are to be assessed for administrative expense fund. 
(Chapter numbers not yet available.) 

Kentucky—A number of minor administrative changes are made in the 
workmen’s compensation law. (C. 50.) 

Lowisiana.—Medical benefits are increased from $150 to $250 and funeral 
benefits from $100 to $150. Lump settlements may be made at 8 per cent, 
instead of 6 per cent, discount. Penalty for illegal lump settlements is double, 
instead of triple, liability. Employee is given five, instead of ten, years to 
protest an unfair lump settlement. In partial disability schedule, permanent 
total loss of use of a member is made equivalent to amputation. (No. 43.) 


Maryland.—Clause limiting act to employers operating for pecuniary gain 
does not apply to the state or political sub-divisions thereof. Employees of 
a Maryland employer regularly working within the state but occasionally em- 
floyed outside it are covered while thus employed but may not receive total 
compensation under laws of Maryland and a second state together exceeding 
standards of Maryland act. (C. 303.) Employees earning over $2,000 an- 
nually are excluded from compensation act. (C. 529.) In cases where dam- 
wges are recoverable from third parties, employers or insurers are entitled to 
reimbursement for medical, surgical, and funeral allowances, as well as for 
compensation payments. (C. 303.) Duplicate treasurer’s receipts are no 
longer required for sums paid to state insurance fund. (C. 321.) 


Massachusetts —Funeral benefits are increased from $100 to $150. (C. 368.) 
Death benefits for widows are $10 weekly if there is no child under eighteen, 
$12 where there is one such child, $14 where there are two, and $16 where 
there are more than two. If the widow dies, $16 weekly is divided between 
four or more children, $14 between three, $12 between two, or $10 shall be 
Paid one. If the widow remarries $16 weekly is divided among six children, 
or if there be less than six, $3 is paid each. Payments are limited to four 
hundred weeks. Benefits to other dependents are still paid on the percentage 
basis, with a $10 weekly and $4,000 total maximum, and a five hundred week 
limit. (C. 402.) In distribution of assets, in cases of insolvency of domestic 
stock or mutual insurance companies, unpaid losses under workmen’s com- 
pensation policies are given preference over all claims except debts due the 


haag States and debts or taxes due the state or any town or city thereof 
. 407.) 


New Jersey.—Medical and hospital benefits formerly limited to $50 for 
twenty-seven days, extensible in special cases to $200 for sev 


commission to whatever sum is needed to cure the injured man. (C. 245.) 
dical examination in workmen’s 


ee 
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compensation cases may demand examination by a female physician. (C. 39.) 
Commissioner of labor is directed to return to employers sums collected from 
them in cases where their employees died leaving no dependents, the law 
requiring such payments having been judged unconstitutional. (C. 32.) 


‘New York.—Revision of workmen’s compensation law reclassifies employ- 
ments covered, includes manufacture of elevators and compounds of plaster, 
makes more specific the inclusion of carpenters and janitors, and covers em- 
ployees of hotels having four or more workmen or operatives rather than 
those having fifty or more rooms. Occupational disease list is made a sub- 
division of coverage section. Poisoning by African boxwood is omitted there- 
from and poisoning by zinc, formaldehyde and hydro-derivatives of benzene 
added. Insurers having accepted policies to cover certain occupations can 
no longer plead that these are not covered. Commission may award com- 
pensation for maritime and interstate commerce accidents if all parties 
waive federal rights. Non-resident alien grandparents are no longer bene- 
ficiaries. Medical care is now unlimited in time without necessity of special 
appeal to board for extension of sixty-day limit. Physicians engaged by em- 
ployees must report to employers and commission within twenty days. Cor: 
rection of awards to minors is made possible, and minors without guardians 
are relieved from time limits. Permanent disability schedule is amended. 
Disability claims may be paid to dependents if employee dies before award 
is made. Limit of $250 no longer applies to compensation unpaid at date 
of death and payable thereafter to dependents. One thousand dollars pay- 
able on death of employee leaving no dependents is to be divided equally be- 
tween second accident and rehabilitation funds, instead of unequally as at 
present. Nearly all fines payable under compensation law are to be paid to 
the second injury fund. Liability of third persons in “no dependent” cases 
is defined. Insurance requirements for local government bodies revised. Ad- 
visory committee of nine employers insured in state fund is to be appointed 
by governor to supervise the fund. Among other amendments, affecting the 
fund, limitation of liability of state to amount of fund is cancelled, fund may 
collect payments directly in courts without aid of attorney general, and regu- 
lations controlling surplus are revised. Liability of employers to imprison- 
ment for failure to insure is made clearer. Evidence of insurance may be 
required of employers by commissioner. Deposits to insure prompt pay- 
ment may be required instead of requested. Advance payments of compen- 
sation nullify time limit for filing of claim by employee. Other administra- 
tive changes are made. (C. 615.) Members of legislature urged to exert 
their influence to secure passage of the longshoremen’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill then pending in Congress. (C. R, January 4.) With consent of 
the parties, a case arising through violation of the workmen’s compensation 
law may be tried by a single city magistrate in New York City. (C. 478.) 

Oregon.—Secretary of state is directed to issue, and treasurer to pay, 
warrants for sums due beneficiaries of the workmen’s compensation law who, 
prior to the Knickerbocker Ice Company decision, had been receiving com- 
pensation for injuries arising on navigable waters and streams, but whose 
compensation payments were withheld thereafter because of confusion as to 
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their legal status. This law does not apply to accidents subsequent to the 
Knickerbocker decision. (C. 19. Special session, 1921.) 

Virginia.—State and city employees, including firemen and policemen but 
excluding administrative officers, are brought within the act. Lump sum 
settlements are allowed after six, instead of twenty-six, weeks. Appeals in 
workmen’s compensation cases may be taken from lower courts to the supreme 
court of appeals but must be started within thirty days. If an employer who 
accepts act and complies with insurance requirements subsequently cancels 
policy, he and his insurer must both notify industrial commission. (C. 425.) 
Death benefits payable to dependents of an employee who has received com- 
pensation before his death, may extend only three hundred, instead of five 
hundred, weeks after the injury. (C. 427.) 

United States—Federal employees’ compensation act amended to allow 
civilian employees of expeditionary forces of the United States injured while 
serving outside the United States to file claims after expiration of the normal 
time limit if reasonable cause is shown. (Public 241, 67th Congress, 2nd 
session. ) 


c. Vocational Rehabilitation 


Kentucky—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted. State board 
for vocational education is directed to cooperate with the federal government 
and with the state workmen’s compensation board in administering the act. 
Appropriation of $10,000 is made for the remainder of 1922, and $22,955 
annually for each of the next two years. (C. 66.) 


Louisiana.—Provisions of federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted. 
(No. 125.) 


Massachusetts—A special commission, consisting of the commissioner of 
public welfare, chairman of the industrial accident board, director of the 
commission for the blind, and director of vocational education, is appointed 
to investigate the desirability of providing by law for relief of physically 
handicapped persons other than the blind. It is to report to the next legisla- 
ture and draft legislation. During the current year temporary aid not exceed- 
ing $10 a week thay be granted to permanently disabled persons incapable 
of their own support provided they have become disabled in the state and 
have resided therein for five consecutive years. (R. 52.) For appropriation 
see p. 250. 

Mississippi.—Provisions of federal vocational rehabilitation act are accepted. 
(C. 189.) For appropriation see p. 250. 

Virginia—Provisions of federal vocational rehabilitation act are accepted. 
(C, 516.) Acceptance previously authorized, prior to passage of federal act. 


d. Commissions 


Louisiana.—An unpaid commission of five is created to investigate admin- 
istration of the Louisiana compensation law as compared with those of other 
states and to make recommendations to the legislature in 1922. (S.C. R. 8. 
Special session, 1921.) 


ne 


2. OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Maryland.—Mayor and city council of Baltimore are empowered to create 
new pension systems for city’s employees and to amend or extend existing 
systems. (C. 432.) Charwomen in Baltimore station house are included within 
the police retirement fund law but must pay $10 annually for three years in 
addition to the regular contribution specified in the retirement act. (C. 389.) 


Massachusetts.—State employees’ retirement law amended to provide basis 
of contribution for employees of state institutions whose board and lodging 
constitute part of their compensation, and to revise provisions covering retire- 
ment of husband and wife, both in state service. (C. 341.) Retirement allow- 
ances to scrub women employed by state superintendent of buildings or 
sergeant-at-arms are increased from $3 a week to $300 a year. (C. 266.) 
A retirement system is established for employees of the city of Boston. 
Membership is compulsory for new employees and optional for persons in city 
service at date of fund’s establishment. Employee contributes 4 per cent of 
his salary. His total contribution, with interest at 4 per cent, is matched by 
the city when he retires. An annuity is paid him from the total amount so 
collected. Credit is given for service prior to the fund’s establishment, the 
city supplying the amount which would have accrued to employee’s account 
before that date. Retirement at sixty is permitted, at seventy, required. In case 
of total incapacity for duty, certified to by the medical board, earlier retirement 
is possible, provided employee has served the city for fifteen years. In such 
cases, the city’s contribution is only 90 per cent of what it would have 
contributed had employee retired at sixty. If employee is killed in the course 
of his work, his dependents receive his accumulated payments and a pension 
equal to one-half his annual salary. If he dies after retirement but before his 
annuity fund is exhausted, the annuity is paid to his dependents. If he 
leaves or is discharged before reaching retirement age, he receives the amount 
paid into the fund with 4 per cent interest. (C. 521.) 


New Jersey—County employees who are not covered by any pension law, 
are sixty years old, and have served for thirty years may be retired at half 
salary in case of permanent incapacity for work certified to by a physician 
appointed by the department head. (C. 127.) 


New York.—Cities and counties are forbidden to create new retirement 
systems. With their approval, their employees not already covered by public 
retirement plans may become members of the state employees’ retirement 
system. Membership is compulsory for those whose positions correspond to 
positions of state employees whose membership is compulsory. Benefits and 
contributions are calculated as for state employees. Allowance is made for 
prior service. (C. 591.) Transfers from the general state retirement system 
to special state or municipal systems or vice versa are made possible. Restora- 
tion to active service after retirement is provided for in certain cases. Election 
of optional benefits is restricted. Other minor changes are made in the petision 
law. (C. 592.) A permanent, unpaid, commission of five replaces an earlier 
temporary commission to investigate pensions and annuities for public employees 
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and to recommend measures for maintenance of the pension fund. For its 
expenses, $5,000 is appropriated. (C. 269.) 


United States—Federal employees’ retirement act is amended to include 
specifically employees holding positions under executive orders who were ruled 
out by a decision of the attorney general. (Public 182, 67th Congress, 2nd 
session.) _Charwomen, laborers, and others employed on annual basis and re- 
ceiving less than $600 compensation are granted protection of system. (Public 
243, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) More complete departmental records are 
required to facilitate the return of contributions to members withdrawing from 
fund. (Public 142, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) Provision is made for pen- 
sioning employees over fifty-five years old who have served fifteen years and 
who have been involuntarily separated from the service through no personal 
fault before reaching the regular retirement age. Such employees may elect 
to receive either an immediate annuity reduced in amount or a full pension 
deferred until the originally specified retirement date. (Public 363, 67th 
Congress, 2nd session.) 


3. HEALTH AND GENERAL SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(1) Maternity 


Kentucky.—For appropriation to match federal funds for maternity work 
see p. 249. 


Maryland.—Provisions of federal maternity act accepted, and department 
of health designated as administrative agency. (J. R. 9.) For appropriation 
see p. 249. Bureau of child hygiene is created in the state board of health to 
carry on investigations and promote welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy. (C. 482.) 


Massachusetts—For supplemental appropriation for maternity work see 
p. 250. 


New Jersey.—Provisions of Sheppard-Towner maternity act are accepted. 
GARD?) 

New York.—Division of maternity, infancy, and child hygiene replaces 
division of child hygiene in the department of health and is directed to make 
surveys and studies, promote care of mothers and infants, train nurses and 
midwives in maternity and infant hygiene, give public instruction along these 
lines, and carry on rehabilitation work for crippled children. Appropriations of 
$130,000 made for this purpose, in addition to the regular department of health 
appropriation. (C. 402.) 


Oregon.—Provisions of federal maternity act are accepted and the bureau 
of public health nursing and child hygiene of the state board of health is 
designated as the administrative agency. (H. J. R. 2. Special session, 1921.) 

Virginia—Provisions of the federal maternity law are accepted. (C. 104.) 


United States——For appropriation for maternity and infancy work see 
p. 251. 


a 


ne 


a 
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(2) MISCELLANEOUS 


New York.—Group accident and health policies issued to associations of 
over fifty members formed for a purpose other than that of obtaining insurance 
are excepted from certain restrictions of the insurance law. (C. 286.) 

Virginia—Industrial sick benefit policies must provide that sick benefit 
clause can be cancelled by insurer or insured and life clause continued by pay- 
ment of 20 per cent of original premium. Cancellation by insurer shall not 
affect claim arising on account of previously contracted disability. (C. 318.) 


ADMINISTRATION 


Arizona.—An appropriation of $1,361.84 is made to cover sums expended in 
preliminary work under the industrial commission act of 1921 before it was 
declared unconstitutional. (C. 15. Special session.) Appropriations for state 
mine inspector’s office reduced from $17,350 to $17,150. (C. 42. Special 
session. ) 

Georgia—For additional compensation for commissioner of commerce and 
labor see p. 244. 

Kentucky.—Annual appropriations for department of agriculture, labor, 
and statistics which in 1921 and 1922 were $41,500, are raised to $47,500 for 
3923 and 1924. (C. 111 and C. 112.) For two years, $21,298.84 is appro- 
priated annually for bureau of child hygiene, to be spent in connection with 
funds received from the federal government. (C. 111 and C. 112.) For ap- 
propriation for vocational rehabilitation see p. 246. 

Louisiana—For power of commissioner of labor and industrial statistics to 
establish free employment offices see p. 240. 

Maryland—A reorganization of state government replaces the board of 
labor and statistics by a commissioner of labor and statistics to be appointed 
by the governor for a term of two years at an annual salary of $3,000. All 
powers and duties of the abolished board are transferred to him. The in- 
dustrial accident commission is continued without change as a separate de- 
partment. (C. 29.) For power of state board of labor and statistics to exer- 
cise vocational supervision over certain children see p. 241. For creation of 
bureau of mines see p. 242. For power of public service commission to re- 
quire railroads to employ sufficient men see p. 242. Annual appropriations 
jor each of two years for industrial accident commission increased from 
$87,765 to $97,003; for board of labor and statistics reduced from $51,790 
to $51,540 for 1922-23 and to $51,200 for 1923-24. Annual appropriation of 
$14,277.05 made for bureau of child hygiene, of $20,000 for bureau of mines, 
and of $20,000 for immigration commission. (C. 500.) 

Massachusetts—Number of members of industrial accident board is in- 
creased from six to seven and one shall be a woman. The act will be effective 
when sufficient appropriation is made by the legislature. (C. 537.) For crea- 
tion of commission to study unemployment and minimum wage see p. 240. 
For creation commission to investigate desirability of providing relief for cer- 
tain physically handicapped persons see p. 246. Experts employed by depart- 
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ment of labor and industry for periods not exceeding ninety days are exempted 
from civil service laws. (C. 196.) Appropriations for department of industrial 
accidents are reduced from $170,000 to $167,700. A deficiency appropriation of 
$824.84 is made for this department. Appropriations for department of labor 
and industry are reduced from $376,290 to $373,540. The sum allotted the de- 
partment of banking and insurance for encouraging spread of annuity and 
benefit funds in industrial establishments is increased from $2,000 to $3,000. 
Appropriations for rehabilitation work are increased from $10,000 to $15,000. 
(C. 129.) An appropriation of $10,000 is made for the commission on unem- 
ployment and minimum wage; of $768 for pensioning state house scrub women; 
of $4,000 for compensation of certain public employees injured in the course 
of employment; of $15,000 to supplement the regular department of health 
appropriation for maternity work; of $1,750 to supplement the original ap- 
propriation for department of industrial accidents ; of $1,000 for a commission 
to investigate the desirability of providing relief for certain physically handi- 
capped persons; of $1,000 for temporary relief of such cases. (C. 546.) For 
appropriation to promote work by clearing forests of metropolitan parks see 
p. 240. 

Mississippi—Annual appropriations of $17,009.27 are made for 1922 and 
1923 for vocational rehabilitation work. (C. 25.) 


New Jersey—The department of labor is re-organized. Office of assistant 
commissioner of labor is abolished. Two deputy commissioners head two im- 
portant bureaus. Bureau of inspection is consolidated with bureau of struc- 
tural inspection as bureau of general and structural inspection. Bureau of 
electrical equipment becomes bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment. 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation becomes bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and 
mine inspection. Other bureaus are continued as before. Salaries are no longer 
specified in the act. (C. 252.) For power of public utility commissioners to 
require railroads to employ sufficient men see p. 242. Appropriations for de- 
partment of labor are reduced by $3,870. Appropriations for the state em- 
ployees’ retirement system created in 1921 are $25,000. Appropriations for 
rehabilitation work are reduced by $30,000. (C. 250.) For appropriation for 
building code commission see p. 236. 


New York—Except in New York county and Albany, courts of special ses-- 


sions are given original jurisdiction over labor law cases. (C. 248.) For 
amended jurisdiction in workmen’s compensation cases see p. 245. For crea- 
tion of commission to investigate pensions of public employees see pp, 247-248. 
For creation of division of maternity, infancy and child hygiene and special 
appropriation see p. 248. Approriation for department of labor reduced 
from $1,500,000 to $1,188,450. (C. 106.) Supplemental appropriation for same 
department $25,190. (C. 397.) For appropriation for inspection of places of 
public assembly see p. 243. 


Rhode Island—Amount expensable annually by the commissioner of labor 
is increased from $3,000 to $5,000. (C. 2160.) 


South Carolina—Appropriations for board of conciliation are reduced from 


$1,000 to $500. Appropriations for bureau of child hygiene are reduced f 
$12,480 to $9,515. (No. 591.) uced from 
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Virgmia—For right of commissioner of labor to enter and inspect laundries, 
and for compliance time and appeal on safety orders see p. 241. Appropriation 
for bureau of labor and industrial statistics is increased by $2,700. Appropria- 
tion of $73,779 is made for industrial commission, and fees and taxes formerly 
payable to it are now payable directly to state treasury. (C. 164.) 


United States —For creation of commission to investigate coal industry see 
p. 236. Positions of second assistant secretary at a salary of $5,000, and 
private secretary to the above at a salary of $2,100 are created in the depart- 
ment of labor. Appropriations of $8,283.34 made to pay these salaries for fiscal 
years 1922 and 1923. (Public 260, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) Regular ap- 
propriation for department of labor for year ending June 30, 1923, is $6,916,920. 
For bureau of standards of department of commerce $15,000 is appropriated for 
investigating methods of measuring coal dug by miners to determine wages due. 
(Public 183, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) Regular appropriation for depart- 
ment of interior for year ending June 30, 1923, allows $50,000 to the bureau of 
pensions for administering civil service retirement act, and $1,580,900 for 
bureau of mines, (Public 224, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) Act making 
appropriation for executive and independent boards for year ending June 30, 
1923, allows $40,000 to civil service commission for duties in connection with 
civil service retirement act, $2,643,940 to employees’ compensation commission, 
$615,000 to interstate commerce commission for promoting safety on railroads, 
$350,000 to railroad labor board, $146,409,188.80 to the veterans’ bureau for re- 
habilitation work. (Public 240, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) District of 
Columbia appropriation bill for year ending June 30, 1923, allows $5,000 for 
minimum wage board, $7,000 for District of Columbia employees’ compensation 
fund, and $7,500 for the public employment service. (Public 256, 67th Congress, 
2nd session.) Deficiency and supplemental appropriation bill abolishes offices 
of commissioner and assistant commissioner of conciliation after December 31, 
1921, and appropriates $6,650 for closing up business of board of mediation and 
conciliation and paying salaries due; $4,000 for employees’ compensation fund 
for coverage for employees of the District of Columbia government ; $65,000,000 
for United States veterans’ bureau; $561,560.75 for department of labor. For 
audited claims $17.67 is appropriated for bureau of mines and $363.35 for 
department of labor. (Public 109, 67th Congress, Ist session.) Deficiency 
and supplemental appropriation bill allows $600,000 to employees’ compensation 
commission and $93,993,112 to veterans’ bureau; re-appropriates $25,000 unex- 
pended for the immigration service; appropriates $490,000 for maternity and 
infancy work, and allows a number of small items for claims audited and un- 
paid for the department of labor, bureau of mines, and veterans’ bureau. 
(Public 172, 67th Congress, 2nd session.) Deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriation bill allows $66,150 to interstate commerce commission for enforcing 
safety acts on railroads; $200,000 for United States coal commission; $6,436.11 
to department of labor for salaries of second assistant secretary and his private 
secretary ; and for audited claims unpaid $30.84 to the veterans’ bureau, $629.29 
to the bureau of mines, and $679.15 to the department of labor. (Public 364, 
67th Congress, 2nd session.) 


IL TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES 


HE labor laws enacted by eleven states which held regular sessions and 
T those which held special sessions prior to November 1, 1922, and by 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Oregon which held special sessions too late in 
1921 to review in that year, together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, and one enacted at the first session too late 
for inclusion in the 1921 summary, are indexed below in alphabetical order 
by states, with chapter references to the session law volumes. The figures in 
heavier type, outside the parenthesis, refer to pages in this REvIEw. 


ARIZONA 
(Special session, 1922.) ; d 
Administration: appropriation to pay preliminary expenses under in- 
dustrial commission act of 1921 (C. 15, p. 29), p. 249; appropria- 
tion for mine inspector’s office (C. 42, p. 271), p. 249. 


COLORADO 
(Special session, 1922.) 
No labor legislation. 


GEORGIA 
(An advance syllabus indicates the passage of the following bills, the 
texts of which were not available for summary except in the case 
of the workmen’s compensation amendments. ) 
Miscellaneous: children’s code commission created (H. B. 332). 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (H. B. 680 and 
H. B 726), p. 243; federal maternity act accepted (S. R. 75). 


KENTUCKY 
Miscellaneous: employers forbidden to establish daylight saving time 
in individual plants (C. 31, p. 107), p. 236. 
Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism law amended (C. 20, p. 71), 


p. 238. 
Safety and Health: dry cleaning establishments regulated (C 125, p. 
364), p. 242; safety standards for motion picture machines specified 
(C. 117, p. 357), p 242. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 50, p. 167), 
p. 244; rehabilitation act accepted (C. 66, p. 207), p. 246; maternity 
act accepted (C. 111 and 112, pp. 306 and 327), p. 248. 
Administration: appropriations for department of agriculture, labor, 
and statistics and bureau of child hygiene (C. 111 and 112, pp. 306 
aa ae p. 249; appropriation for rehabilitation (C. 66, p. 207), 
p. I 
LOUISIANA 
Individual Bargaiing: lien law amended (No. 139, p. 290), p. 237. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 43, p. 
_ 74), p. 244; rehabilitation act accepted (No. 125, p. 257), p. 246. 
(Special session, 1921.) ’ 
Employment: free employment offices created (No. 98, p. 206), p. 240; 
en work hastened to relieve unemployment (No. 15, p. 15), 
p. 
Social Insurance: commission created to study operation workmen’s 
compensation act (S. C. R. 8, p. 335), p. 246. 
Administration: commissioner labor and industrial statistics to establish 
employment offices (No. 98, p. 206), p. 240. 


ripe tar fh bs 
iscellaneous: commission appointed on laws for minors (J. R. 1 : 
: Pao} P. 236. wei a 
ndividual Bargaining: commission appointed to encourage immigrati 
to certain counties (C. 496, p. 1233), p. 237. ee 


ne re 
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Safety and Health: compulsory school law amended (C. 474, p. 1047), 
p. 241; vocational supervision provided for mentally retarded chil- 
dren (C. 350, p. 782), p. 241; bureau of mines created and mine 
safety laws amended (C. 307, p. 685), p. 242; full crew law re- 
pealed (C. 143, p. 336), p. 242. 

Social Insurance: workmcn’s compensation law amended (C. 303, 321 
and 529, pp. 676, 756, and 1514), p. 244; pension systems for em- 
ployees of city of Baltimore authorized (C. 432, p. 964), p. 247; 
police station charwomen included in pension fund (C. 389, p. 
862), p. 247; provisions of federal maternity act accepted (J. R. 
9, p. 1583), p. 248; bureau of child hygiene created (C. 482, p. 
1088), p. 248. 

Administration: board of labor and statistics replaced by commissioner 
of labor and statistics (C. 29, p. 39), p. 249; board of labor and 
statistics empowered to exercise vocational supervision over certain 
children (C. 350, p. 782), p. 241; bureau of mines created (C. 307, 
p. 685), p. 242; public service commission authorized to require 
railroads to employ sufficient men (C. 143, p. 336), p. 242; ap- 
propriations for industrial accident commission, board of labor and 
statistics, bureau of child hygiene, bureau of mines, and immigra- 
tion commission (C. 500, p. 1241), p. 249. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Collective Bargaining: trade union benefit funds exempt from pro- 
visions of insurance laws (C. 494, p. 445), p. 238. 

Minimum Wage: commission created to study minimum wage laws 
(R. 43, p. 565), p. 239. 

Hours: vacations granted scrub women employed by state superintendent 
of buildings (C. 234, p. 196), p. 239. 

Employment: commission created to investigate unemployment (R. 43, 
p. 565), p. 240; provision made for lamplighters thrown out of 
work (C. 35, p. 22), p. 240; commission created to promote work 
by clearing parks (C. 232, p. 195), p. 240. 

Social Insurance: liability of employer for death of a third party in- 
creased (C. 439, p. 391), p. 243; contracts waiving employer’s 
liability forbidden (C. 215, p. 186), p. 243; workmen’s compensa- 
tion law amended (C. 368 and C. 402, pp. 296 and 326), p 244; 
workmen’s compensation claims given preference in insolvency of 
insurance companies (C. 407, p. 331), p. 244; commission created 
to consider relief for physically handicapped persons (R. 52, p. 
568), p. 246; state employees’ retirement law amended (C. 341, 
p. 271), p. 247; retirement allowances to scrub women increased 
(C. 266, p. 218), p. 247; retirement system created for employees of 
city of Boston (C. 521, p. 486), p. 247; appropriation made to 
extend maternity work (C. 546, p. 532), p. 250. 

Administration: industrial accident board enlarged (C. 537, p. 515), 
p. 249; commission created to study unemployment and minimum 
wage (R. 43, p. 565), p. 239; commission created to consider relief 
for physically handicapped persons (R. 52, p. 568), p. 246; 
temporary experts in department of labor and industry exempted 
from civil service requirements (C. 196, p. 174), p. 249; ap- 
propriations for department of industrial accidents, for department 
of labor and industry, for encouraging spread of industrial benefit 
funds, for rehabilitation work (C. 129, p. 64), p. 250; appropria- 
tions for commissions on unemployment and relief of handicapped 
persons, for pensions, for compensation of, injured employees, for 
maternity work, and to supplement appropriation for department of 
industrial accidents (C. 546, p. 532), p. 250; appropriation to pro- 
mote work by clearing parks (C. 12 and 232, pp. 8 and 195), p. 
240. 
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MICHIGAN 
(Special session, 1922.) 
No labor legislation. 
MISSISSIPPI : 
Individual Bargaining: lien created for saw-mill and lumbermen (C. 
282, p. 368), p. 237. 
Social Inswrance: liability law amended (C. 229, p. 314), p. 243; re- 
habilitation act accepted (C. 189, p. 253), p. 246. 
Administration: appropriation for rehabilitation work (C. 25, p. 30), 
p. 250. 
NEBRASKA 
(Special session, 1922.) 
Laws not available. 
NEW JERSEY 
Miscellaneous: law for prevention of bribery of employees amended 
(C. 145, p. 256), p. 236; building code commission continued 
(J. R. 2, p. 698), p. 236. 4 
Minimum Wage: bonus law continued in force (C. 135, p. 235), p. 238. 
Safety and Health: full crew law repealed (C. 270, p. 665), p. 242. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 245, p. 
0), p. 244; provision for female physicians in examination of 
women in workmen’s compensation cases (C. 39, p. 74), p. 244; 
sums collected under voided law to be returned (C. 32, p. 62), p. 
245; pensions granted county employees permanently incapacitated 
(C. 127, p. 224), p. 247; federal maternity act accepted (J. R. 5, p. 
702), p. 248. 
Administration: department of labor reorganized (C. 252, p. 609), p. 
250; public utility commissioners empowered to require railroads 
to employ sufficient men (C. 270, p. 665), p. 242; appropriations 
for department of labor, for employee’s retirement system and for 


rehabilitation work (C. 250, p. 509), p. 250; appropriation for 


building code commission (J. R. 2, p. 698), p. 236. 
NEW YORK 
ier Bargaining: civil service employees protected (C. 493, p. 
ps 237. ‘ , & 

Safety and Health: employment certificate law amended co 464, P 
987), p. 241; regulation for steam locomotives extended (C. 601, p. 
1547), p. 242; regulation of caboose cars postponed (C. 336, p. 723), 
p. 242; regulations for explosives amended (C. 421, p. 898), p. 
243; safety requirements for places of public assembly enacted 
ee me p. 849), p. 243; hoisting regulations amended (C. 1, p. 1), 
p. : 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 615, p. 
1623), p. 245; enactment of federal compensation law for long- 
shoremen urged (C. R. Jan. 4), p. 245; jurisdiction in compensation 
cases amended (C. 478, p. 1012), p. 245; city employees’ retire- 
ment funds restricted (C. 591, p. 1509), p. 247; transfers between 
retirement systems authorized (C. 592, p. 1511), p. 247; permanent 
commission on pensions created (C. 269, p. 633), p. 247; certain 
group accident and health policies exempted from insurance laws 
(C. 286, p. 660), p. 249; division of maternity, infancy and child 
hygiene created (C. 402, p. 845), p. 248. 

Administration: jurisdiction in labor law cases amended (C. 248, p. 
606), p. 250; jurisdiction in workmen’s compensation cases amended 
(C. 478, p. 1012), p. 245; commission created to study pensions 
(C. 269, p. 633), p. 247; division of maternity, infancy, and child 
hygiene created (C. 402, p. 845), p. 248; appropriations for de- 
partment of labor (C. 106 and 397, pp. 281 and 828), p. 250; ap- 
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propriation for inspection of places of public assembly (C. 405, 
p. 849), p. 243. 
(Special session, 1922.) 
No labor legislation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Special session, 1921.) 
Collective Bargaining: voluntary associations authorized to hold prop- 
erty in their common names (C. 95 Public Laws, p. 121), p. 238. | 


OHIO 
(Special session, 1922.) 
No labor legislation. 


OREGON 
(Special session, 1921.) 

Social Insurance: continuance of workmen’s compensation benefits 
authorized in longshoremen’s cases decided before adverse federal 
decision (C. 19, p. 48), p. 245; provisions of federal maternity act 
are accepted (H. J. R. 2, p. 63), p. 248. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Safety and Health: employment certificate requirements amended (C. 
2232, p. 158), p. 241. 
ae he appropriation for commissioner of labor (C. 2160, p. 
, p. 250. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Individual Bargaining: lien created for labor on wells (No. 526, p. 
944), p. 237; time of payment for textile workers regulated (No. 537, 
p. 963), p. 237; employees protected as members of militia (No. 
501, p. 876), p. 501. 

Collective Bargaining: compulsory arbitration provided for street rail- 
way disputes (No. 589, p. 1051), p. 238. 

Minimum Wage: wages to be paid for road labor specified (No. 545, 
p. 970), p. 239. ; 

Hours: hours of textile operatives reduced (C. 567, p. 1011), p. 239. 

Administration: appropriations for board of conciliation, and for bureau 
of child hygiene (No. 591, p. 1094), p. 250. 


VIRGINIA 
Individual Bargaining: lien created for labor on wells (C. 498, p. 867), 
p. 237; wages due on death payable to next of kin (C. 268, p. 461), 
p. 237; discharged employees protected (C. 373, p. 607), p. 238. 

Collective Bargaining: union insignia protection weakened (C. 17, p. 
607), p. 238. 

Hours: children’s hour law amended (C. 489, p. 855), p. 239. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 489, p. 855), p. 241; 
compulsory education law amended (C. 381, p. 641), p. 241; em- 
ployment certificate requirements amended (C. 489, p. 855), p. 241; 
safety of children safeguarded (C. 284, p. 473), p. 242; law re- 
quiring sanitary arrangements and seats for females extended and 
amended (C. 373, p. 607), p. 241. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 427, p. 
745), p. 246; rchabilitation act accepted (C. 516, p. a p. 246; 
industrial sick benefit policies regulated (C._ 318, p. 542), p. 249; 
federal maternity act accepted (C. 104, p. 155), p. 248. , 

Administration: commissioner of labor empowered to enter and inspect 
laundries and regulations concerning safety orders amended (C. 
373, p. 607), p. 241; appropriations for bureau of labor and _in- 
dustrial statistics and for industrial commission (C. 164, p. 258), 
p. 251. 
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WISCONSIN 
(Special session, 1921.) 


No labor legislation. 


UNITED STATES 


Miscellaneous: commission appointed to investigate coal industry (Pub- 
lic 347, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 236. - ; 

Individual Bargaining: immigration act extended (Public Resolution 55, 
67th Congress, 2d session), p. 237; stop watch and bonus restric- 
tions and other labor items in war department appropriation bill 
(Public 259, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 238; stop watch and 
bonus restrictions in navy appropriation bill (Public 264, 67th Con- 
gress, 2d session), p. 238; methods measuring output of coal to 
determine miners’ wages to be investigated (Public 183, 67th Con- 
gress, 2d session), p. 251. 

Collective Bargaining: offices of commissioner and assistant com- 
misioner of conciliation abolished (Public 109, 67th Congress, Ist 
session), p. 238. 

Minimum Wage: supplemental salaries granted (Public 257, 67th Con- 
gress, 2d session), p. 239. 

Hours: vacations granted post office employees (Public 244, 67th Con- 
gress, 2d session), p. 239. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation coverage restored to long- 
shoremen (Public 239, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 243; federal 
employees’ compensation act amended (Public 241, 67th Congress, 
2d session), p. 246; federal employees’ retirement act amended 
(Public 142, 182, 243, and 363, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 248; 
sgertees appropriation (Public 172, 67th Congress, 2d session), 


p. ° 

Administratin: coal commission created (Public 347, 67th Congress, 
2d session), p. 236; positions of second assistant secretary and 
private secretary created in department of labor (Public 260, 67th 
Congress, 2d session), p. 251; appropriations for department of 
labor and for investigating measurement of coal dug by miners 
(Public 183, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 251; appropriations for 
bureau of pensions and bureau of mines (Public 224, 67th Con- 
gress, 2d session), p. 251; regular appropriations for administering 
retirement act, for employees’ compensation commission, for pro- 
moting safety on railroads, for railroad labor board, and for re- 
habilitation work (Public 240, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 251; 
appropriation for District of Columbia minimum wage board, 
compensation fund, and public employment service (Public 256, 
67th Congress, 2d session), p. 251; deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriations for closing business of board of mediation and concilia- 
tion, for employees’ compensation fund, for veterans’ bureau, and 
for department of labor (Public 109, 67th Congress, 1st session), 
p. 251; deficiency and supplemental appropriations for employees’ 
compensation commission, for veterans’ bureau, for immigration 
service, and for maternity work (Public 172, 67th Congress, 2d 
session), p. 251; deficiency and supplemental appropriations for 
enforcing safety acts on railroads, for coal commission, and for de- 
partment of labor (Public 364, 67th Congress, 2d session), p. 251. 


Saving Workers from the White Plague 


(From THE Nationat TusercuLosis AssociaTION ) 


WELL man, particularly if 
he is a worker, takes a fine 
pride in his muscular strength, 
his good constitution and his 
physical endurance. And surely 
. no one is in greater need of 
- health than the worker. If he 
falls ill, he soon becomes idle, 
and if he remains idle for very 
long, not only himself but his 
entire family as well suffer be- 
cause of his misfortune. 
Tuberculosis, for example, 
kills 100,000 people in the 
- United States every year, the 
majority of whom are workers. Yet tuberculosis is a preventable 
and a curable disease—preventable, if the simple rules of healthful | 
living, sufficient rest, good food and fresh air are conscientiously 
followed, and curable, if proper medical treatment of the disease is 
begun while it is still in an early stage. Tuberculosis kills the 
greatest number of workers during the years when men and women 
should be at the height of their earning power and able to enjoy life 
to their fullest capacity. This disease takes three-fifths of its toll 
during the age period of fifteen to forty-four. 

Education is the great weapon against tuberculosis. Since 1904 
when the first feeble attempts at anti-tuberculosis work were begun 
in this country, the death rate from the disease has been cut exactly 
in half. Proper institutional facilities in the form of clinics, hos- 
pitals and sanatoria are in a large measure responsible for this 
decrease, though the most far-reaching achievements have been 
rendered by preventive measures such as open air schools and sum- 
mer camps for children of tuberculosis parents; nutrition classes ; 
instruction in hygiene and disease prevention in the home and soon. 
Within the past five years Framingham, Massachusetts, as a result 
of an intelligent campaign, has succeeded in reducing its death rate 
from tuberculosis 67 per cent. 

This tremendous task in which the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and its 1,200 affiliated organizations are engaged is made 
possible through the annual sale, in December, of Christmas Seals. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


The Labor Injunction. By Joun P. Frey. Cincinnati Equity Company, 
1922. 197 p—The best book on the most vital question affecting labor union 
organization in America, and written by the labor movement’s most able 
student of this problem. 


A History of Trade Unionism in the United States. By Sexic PErr- 
MAN. New York, MacMillan, 1922. 313 p.—The latest and best of the 
numerous labor histories based upon the pioneer work of Professors Ely and 
Commons and their students at the University of Wisconsin. 


Merchant Seamen. By W. E. Home. New York, Dutton, 1922. 111 p.— 
A plea for better treatment of seamen in the British merchant marine by a 
fleet surgeon in the Royal Navy. Close cooperation of navy and merchant 
marine during the war disclosed mistreatment of seamen that was “a shock 


to the navy. * * * Naval officers think the sailor of to-day is still badly — 


looked after, and that his conditions even in large liners are disgraceful, and 
that something must be done to compel shipowners to make life on board their 


ships tolerable for the crew.” An impressive summary of a quarter century — 


of efforts to bring about reforms against the resistance of the shipping interests. 


Industrial Unrest: A Way Out. By B. SrEenoHM RownTrREE. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1922. 48 ~—A year ago Mr. Rowntree, a large 
calibre British manufacturer, author and competent student of social affairs, 
spent two months addressing chambers of commerce in many American cities. 
Much of the material in this little volume will be recognized by those who 
then heard or read his discussions of the subject. In strongly urging un- 
employment compensation legislation as a foremost measure in bringing 
about reasonable economic security, Mr. Rowntree declares that state-adminis- 
tered unemployment insurance “has the advantage (over private efforts) of 
securing the end universally and in the shortest time.” 


Railroads and Government. By Frank Haricn Drxon. New York, 
Scribners, 1922. 384 p—A study of the development of federal regulation 
and the effect upon it of the growing realization that the functions exercised 
by the railroads are public in their nature. The important question of the 
relationship between the railroads and their employees and the attitude of the 
government toward this relationship is considered in three parts: the labor 
problem before the war; the war period (labor policy of the Railroad Admin- 
istration); and demands of the future. Pre-war labor adjustments under the 
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Erdman and Newlands acts show the dissatisfaction of the men during this 
period with the decisions of arbitration boards and also explains the hostility 
of the workers toward the provisions of the Esch-Cummins law creating the 
Railroad Labor Board on which public representatives are added to those of 
each side. Prof. Dixon’s advocacy of compulsory arbitration for the future, 
however, does not sit easily upon the record of events which he so fairly 
narrates, nor upon the recent revolt against the decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board, nor yet upon the well-known fact that labor believes itself 
unfairly treated by judicial bodies and would resent, as tyranny, any effort 
to compel it to submit all demands to arbitral determination. 


Bulletins of Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1922—Among recent bureau publications 
of unusual interest are No. 89, “The Working Children of Boston,” and 
No. 106, “ Child Labor and the Welfare of Children in the Anthracite Mining 
District.” Throwing light on the extent, nature and result of child labor, as 
well as supplying data on sex, age, parentage, economic status, and school con- 
ditions as causal factors, the studies give, for two very different industrial 
communities, pictures of an important problem and the results of attempted 
legislative solution. 


A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension Systems. By LuTHeErR 
Conant, Jr. MacMillan, New York, 1922. 262 p—A discussion of the 
theory and practical operation of plant annuity and pension funds in private 
industry, stressing advantages and disadvantages of various possible types. 


Cases on Labor Law. By Francis Bowes Sayre. Harvard University 
Press, 1922. 1017 p—As assistant professor of law at Harvard University, 
the author has rendered a valuable service to all students of the labor problem 
by his comprehensive compilation of labor law cases. Admirably selected and 
classified, it includes the helpful background of English experience. Important 
chapters include the right to organize, the means used to make organization 
effective, federal jurisdiction in labor disputes, the status of unincorporated 
unions, the injunction, and “business charged with a public interest.’ Mr. 
Sayre now owes the public a more popular volume on the social implica- 
tions of these legal decisions. 


The Family Status of Breadwinning Women. Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau. United States Department of Labor, No. 23. 43 p—Excellent 
analysis of 10,000 working women in Passaic, New Jersey, four-fifths of whom 
were employed outside the home. Out of 522 mothers visited, only 25 had 
paid custodians for their children. The woolen industries were the largest 
employers. 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order. By J. A. Hozson. New York, 
Seltzer, 1922. 160 p—The book is a proposal for nationalization of certain 
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basic industries. Its keen discussion of the difficulties involved as well as 
gains to be hoped for, contains some decidedly original and suggestive criticism 
of current economic theories. 


Our Changing Constitution. By Cartes W. Pierson. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Co., 1922. 181 p—An exposition of the recent tendency 
towards centralization in the government of this country discussed with the 
somewhat unwarranted assumption that the undesirability of this development 
is self-evident, 


Labor and Democracy. By Wii1Am L. Hucerns. New York, Macmillan, 
1922. 213 p—A discussion of the philosophy and experiences of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations, by the presiding judge of the court, who writes 
that the law was “evolved primarily out of the activities” of the Rotary 
clubs. An appendix includes the text of the act and some “key” decisions 
of the court. 


The New Social Order. By Harry F. Warp. New York, Macmillan, 1922. 
384 p—“An attempt to summarize the nature and chart the direction of 
impending social change,” written from the viewpoint of a teacher of Chris- 
tian ethics. Especially helpful to the student is the outline of “ programs 
for the new order,” including those of the British Labor Party, the Russian 
Soviet Republic, and such movements in the United States as the Socialist 
party, independent labor political activities, and the Non-Partisan League. 


Compressed Air Illness and Its Engineering Importance. By Epwarp 
Levy. Technical Paper 285, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922. 48 p—A valuable study of 
“the bends”—a dreaded disease to which caisson workers in tunnel and 
other underground construction are subjected—and the methods of overcom- 
ing the ill effects on men of working under increased atmospheric pressure. 
“During the tunnel work in and about New York, the methods became syste- 
matized and so improved as almost to eliminate severe or fatal cases. * * * 
The rest of the country has learned little of the successful methods developed 
in New York, and the health of workers has been injured and loss of life 
has occurred in underground engineering enterprises elsewhere.” Dr. Levy’s 
authoritative report presents the laws and regulations of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania regulating the hours of labor and the hygienic con- 
ditions to be observed in such work, and commends especially the results in 
New York. The legislation in these three states—the only states that have 
so far acted—is based upon the Standard Bill of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. 


